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Sheep and Lambs have been handled at DENVER since 
the market began in 1886—enough to fill 293,000 double 


deck cars—making a train 2,500 miles long. 


Nearly three-fourths of this number, or over 48 Million 
head, have been shipped to DENVER the past twenty 
years—which would take care of the Nation's slaughter 


requirements for Five Years. 


It has paid others to 
make DENVER their market 
It will pay YOU also. 
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a quantity of Staley's Soybean Oil Meal pellets. 

z Golden yellow in color. Highly 

Hundreds of ranchers are using them—because palatable and digestible. Through 

it pays. Help yourself to more profit by using our extensive distribution system 

the correct feed. we can supply you with one ton 
or a trainload. Write or wire for 


prices, samples and literature. 
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Editorial Comment 


On Sheep and Wool Affairs 


Convention Business 


IRTEEN state organizations of wool growers partici- 

pated in drawing up the 1940 Platform and Program 
of the National Wool Growers Association at Casper, 
| January 23, 24 and 25. All of the statements presented to 
the convention appear in this issue of the Wool Grower in the 
form in which they finally were adopted. 

It will be seen that very little new national legislation 
is proposed or requested. Repeal or amendment of some 
existing laws is suggested. In other connections with the 
federal government, in which the laws convey broad powers 
to appointed officials, changes of policy and law interpreta- 
tion are asked for. 

It is a forward-looking and well-considered program. 
It proposes nothing that is unfair or injurious to any other 
class or industry. Every wool grower should go over this 
program and write to his Congressmen and Senators upon 
the topics he considers to be of most importance. 

While discussing the work of the National Association, 
the basic and essential service of the state associations must 
not be overlooked. In their respective states these organiza- 
tions are rendering great service to the industry, to members 
and non-members. In the single matter of working for fair 
assessment of sheep and lambs, the state associations secure 
benefits each year equal to many times the dues they collect. 

A special committee on the Association’s budget report- 
ed in favor of expenditure in 1940 of $33,000, an increase 
of $10,000 over the 1939 expenditures. This report, which 
was approved by the Executive Committee, divides the total 
amount to be raised among the 13 affiliated state associa- 
tions in proportion to the number of sheep owned. Payments 
made under this plan have for several years been the sole 
source of the revenue of the National Association. 

The quota allotments to the states will be reported when 
the figures on sheep population for January 1, 1940, are 
published by the Department of Agriculture, late in 
February. 





Wool Prices 


E convention address by Dean J. A. Hill, printed in 

this issue, merits reading and studying by every wool 
grower. Since the address was delivered, there has been 
some weakening in Boston quotations, though it must be 
remembered that actual stocks of domestic wools are very 
light. In South Africa and South America, prices have 
advanced. 

The real situation regarding the volume of orders 
taken for fall weight goods is not known. This is a large 
factor in the Boston situation at this time of year. 





Imports from South Africa have effected what had 
earlier been expected to develop into a squeeze on fine 
wools. It is reported unofficially that 40 million pounds of 
fine wool have been purchased in South Africa for shipment 
to the United States since last September. 


The Boston slowness is attributed to weakness in wool 
top futures. Speculators who rushed to buy futures last 
fall in anticipation of a war boom have withdrawn from the 
market. If this is the real cause of the change in the spot 
wool market, it is a reversal of the claim that values of fu- 
tures reflect the actual conditions of supply and demand. 

Nothing has happened in connection with supply or 
demand to lower wool values. The British government has 
released an additional 50,000 bales of Australian fine wool 
for sale to the United States, and on the same price basis as 
the original 75,000 bales were taken up. 

As Dean Hill said, the price situation is mainly in the 
hands of the growers. Such is always the case in the spring 
months. But this year the growers’ position is further forti- 
fied by the strong position of the British government and 
the higher prices and limited supplies in South Africa. 





Trade Agreements 


E Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 

sentatives conducted hearings for three weeks upon 
the Doughton resolution which provides that the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 shall be continued for 
three years after June 12, 1940, the date on which it will 
expire unless there is favorable Congressional action in 
the meantime. 


On February 7, by a vote of 14 to 10, the committee 
recommended that the House pass the resolution. Both 
sides of the question were ably presented and argued in the 
hearings by spokesmen for agricultural and other national 
organizations. The committee, which is made up of 15 Dem- 
ocrats and 10 Republicans, divided on party lines. It seems 
probable that the party lines will hold when the resolution 
comes up on the floor of the House. 


In the Senate the debate is expected to be more stren- 
uous, and probably the voting will follow party lines less 
closely. It has been predicted that the measure will pass 
the Senate, but with an amendment to require ratification, 
by that body, of all future agreements. It is uncertain 
whether final passage of such an amendment would require 
a two-thirds vote for ratification to make an agreement 
effective. Unless the question finally is decided that way, 
it can be considered that any trade agreement submitted 
will come into effect. And even under requirements of a 
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favorable vote of 64 Senators, many trade agreements might 
be ratified. 

Voting on tariff rates designed to affect a single coun- 
try, even with world-wide application of the rates under 
the favored-nation arrangement, means that probably only 
one major commodity, or at least a very few commodities, 
would be under consideration by the Senate at one time. 
The amount of the duties, and future protection, would 
then be settled without regard for rates on other com- 
modities. 

Favorable votes for truly protective rates could be ex- 
pected only from Senators of states producing the particular 
commodity or from consistent protectionists who would 
support the general application of reasonable duties, even 
if some were unpopular with consumers at home. There 
are not very many of such consistent protectionists in 
either party. There might, and probably would be cases 
in which thirty-three votes could not be mustered to 
reject an agreement carrying injurious reductions of 
rates on a commodity that is of major importance in per- 
haps only seven or eight states. 

The Wool Grower still maintains that the only just 
and democratic method of determining fair protective duties 
on American products is by presentation and voting at one 
time upon a bill that contains a complete set of rates. It 
is said that that is too big an undertaking for a Congress. 
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Could Congress be better employed than in preparing, with 
all the aid and advice possible, a fair expression of a policy 
of protecting and developing employment and security in 
American agriculture and industry? 





Farm Credits 


PPOINTMENT of Dr. A. G. Black, whom the Pres. 
ident named to succeed ousted F. F. Hill, as governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration, was confirmed by the 
Senate. Dr. Black is now legally in control of the F.C.A. § 
and is responsible to the Secretary of Agriculture. Under 7 
the present law, Secretary Wallace and Governor Black 
have broad powers which they may use to coordinate agri- 
cultural financing with control of production and other | 
policies now being followed in the effort to rehabilitate 
agriculture. 
While a few changes have been made in the F.C.A.J 
personnel, it is not expected that extensive changes in the 
staff, or in policies of administration of credits, will be J 
made very soon. Such changes are likely to be made by 
degrees, and may be partly dependent upon the outcome F 
of the election and the amounts appropriated by the Con- 7 
gress for support of the agricultural department program, FF 
which now costs over 700 million dollars per year. 








The Forest Service Status 


Information reaching the Wool 
Grower on February |4 indicated that 
there may have been an understanding 
between some of the Senators and 
the President that the question of 
transferring the Forest Service to the 
Department of the Interior would be 
definitely abandoned. 


[t WAS expected that President 
Roosevelt would send his third re- 
organization plan to Congress early in 
January, but such has not been done. 

Under the reorganization law of 
1939, such plans, after submission to 
Congress, become effective unless re- 
jected within 60 days by both House 
and Senate. 

In view of what the President said 
in submitting his No. 2 Plan on May 
9, last, it has been expected that the 
third plan will propose some changes 
in the status of the Forest Service. 

During the week of January 22, a 
group of agricultural organizations, 
headed by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and including the National 
Wool Growers Association, endeavored 
to arrange an interview with the Pres- 


ident to express their desire to have the 
administration of national forests con- 
tinued in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It was unofficially said at that 
time that the new reorganization plan 
had already been drafted. It was ex- 
pected that it would be sent to Congress 
during the last week of January. There 
were rumors of all kinds as to what 
the plan contained. Many expected 
that the Forest Service as a whole 
would be moved from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Department of 
the Interior. Others claimed that only 
recreational activities of the Forest 
Service would be moved. And there 
the matter still rests on February 6. 


Late newspaper gossip suggests that 
submission of the new plan has been 
delayed as a result of protests from 
agricultural, livestock, and sportsmen’s 
organizations, and a great many cham- 
bers of commerce. Receipt of the ex- 
pressions of the convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
which was sent to the President by 
telegram, was acknowledged on Febru- 
ary 2 by the White House administra- 
tive assistant. 


Delay in the appointment of a suc- 


cessor to the late Chief Forester F. A.) 
Silcox is taken in some quarters to} 
indicate that it is intended to permit} 
Secretary Ickes to fill that place after 
he takes jurisdiction. This is but a¥ 
guess. 


In all probability, the next reorgan-f 
ization plan will deal with many other? 
bureaus besides the Forest Service.) 
Under the law, both branches of Con-/ 
gress must reject any plan as a whole? 
to prevent its becoming effective. It 
must be expected that any further re 
organization proposals which the Pres-” 
ident may offer will contain some de | 
sirable changes. This would reduce the? 
probability of adverse action by Con) 
gress, even if a majority wished to have 
administration of national forests re- 
tained in the Department of Agricul: 
ture. 






Just now, it seems that objections 
to the transfer are having some effect.) 
Also, the opposition is growing. The) 
President has not made any public ex) 
pression of his present views on the) 
question. The delay seems to be favor 
able to the position of the opponent 
of the transfer. 
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1940 Platform and Program 


Adopted by the 75th Annual Convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


1. Our Organization 


The oldest of all national agricultural organizations has 
for seventy-five years, through prosperity and adversity, 
sailed safely on to render service to producers through the 
sea of time. 

We salute our National Wool Growers Association at 
its Diamond Jubilee and pay homage to those leaders who 
have passed to their reward, as well as to those at its helm 
now charged with the continuation of a safe voyage in the 
future. 

It has been conservative, yet progressive; outspoken, 
yet kind; protective, yet mindful of others; determined, 
yet right. May it continue without consideration of time, 
supported by all those interested in wool growing, with the 
unselfish devotion and moral and financial aid of every 
producer. 


2. Trade Treaties 


During the past year we have observed the detrimental 
effect on the wool-growing industry by reason of the trade 
agreements negotiated with Great Britain and Canada, and 
the proposed trade agreement with Argentina. They have 
deprived the citizens and taxpayers of this country of their 
own markets to the advantage of Great Britain, and the 
anticipated trade agreement with Argentina has adversely 
affected the demand for the coarser wools and mohair. 

We again place ourselves on record as opposing the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act and demand that it be per- 
mitted to lapse on June 12, 1940; that the terms of the 
Constitution of the United States be complied with wherein 
all acts pertaining to revenue originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and that all treaties be approved by the Senate 
of the United States before becoming effective. 


3. Diseased Imports 


We insist that all imports be subject to the same sani- 
tary inspection and regulation as are imposed upon the 
products of this country. Specifically, we demand that no 
livestock or meat from said livestock be permitted to enter 
the United States if foot-and-mouth disease or any other 
contagious disease exists in the country of origin. 


4. National Theft Act 


We reaffirm our belief in the workability of, and the need 
for, the McCarran Theft Bill, and ask that this bill be re- 
introduced in the next session of Congress. 


5. Sheep Scabies 


The eradication of sheep scabies has been demonstrated 
through the western states. The U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry regulations have required the complete eradication 
of this parasite of sheep. Many western states, in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Animal Industry, have for a number 
of years patrolled and inspected to see that sheep scabies is 
wiped out. 

We deplore the fact that several states in the Middle 
West have failed to eradicate sheep scabies. We urge that the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry make a thorough investi- 
gation of the number of cases of sheep scabies existing in 
the U.S.A., that names and addresses of owners of sheep 
having scabies be widely publicized and that our Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association write the state sanitary 
divisions of states having sheep scabies and ask that sheep 
scabies be cleaned up. 


6. Freight Rates 


The five per cent increase as obtained by the carriers 
more than a year ago has served its purpose. This emer- 
gency has now passed and the carriers for 1939 show a 
most substantial increase in freight and passenger traffic, 
with resulting profits. 

We, therefore, hold that this five per cent emergency 
increase should be removed. We request our National Wool 
Growers Association officials to endeavor to have the five 
per cent emergency increase revoked. 


7. Feeder and Stocker Rates 


We strongly disapprove of the attempt of the carriers 
to increase feeder and stocker livestock rates and urge that 
stockmen and their associations continue to contest the 
attempt of the carriers to increase these rates. 


8. Rewriting Interstate Commerce Act 


There has been introduced into the Congress of the 
United States a general transportation bill known as Senate 
Bill 2009. The bill has passed the Senate and an entirely 
different bill carrying the same number has passed the 
House. These two bills are now in the Conference Com- 
mittee. 

We cannot endorse either of these bills, but livestock 
should have a hearing before any bill resulting from this 
conference is passed, and we make the following definite 
suggestions for enactment in a general transportation bill: 

We favor the elimination of inhibitions in Section 15 (4) of 
Part I against the Interstate Commerce Commission’s establishing 
through routes. 

We do not favor the regulation of water carriers under the 
provisions of either the Senate or House bill. 








We favor Sections 321 and 322 of the House bill requiring 
the government to pay full rates. 

We do favor the clause, “inherent advantage of each medium 
of transportation based on the cost of each group,” and ask that 
it be retained under the section defining rate-making purposes. 

If a proper rewriting of the Act can not be obtained, we 
definitely ask defeat of the present bills or any new bills 
not giving protection to shippers. 


9. Shipper’s Transportation 


The length of freight trains which now convey livestock 
to market, the need of livestock cars being attached to the 
head end of trains, and the rapid service with which freight 
trains now proceed between feeding stations, obviously 
suggest the impracticability of the prevailing system of 
transportation for the livestock owner accompanying his 
shipment to market. 

We, therefore, request that the officials of this Associa- 
tion continue to use their efforts to bring about an improved 
method of transportation by insisting that the shipper be 
given free passenger train transportation to and from feed 
lots, and to market preceding his shipment. 


10. Train Limit 


We oppose any legislation suggesting the regulation of 
private enterprise to such an extent as the limitation of the 
number of cars which may constitute a railroad train. 


11. Wool Rate Study 


It is the sense of this Association that there should be a 
realignment and readjustment of the rail rates on wool. We, 
therefore, request the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct 
a study of the wool rate structure throughout the United 
States (as provided for in the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, Section 201, paragraphs a, b, c, and d) with a 
view to determining what action might be taken toward 
instituting a general investigation before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


12. Labor Act 


We urge the Congress of the United States to adopt ap- 
propriate amendments to the National Labor Relations Act 
and Fair Labor Standards Act, clarifying and defining the 
term “agricultural labor,” as the same is used in said acts, 
specifically to include and clarify all services performed in 
connection with livestock, embracing the raising, shearing, 
feeding, caring for, and management of sheep and goats. 


13. Wage and Hour Law 


Lambs must be marketed seasonally throughout the year 
due to natural conditions beyond the control of the pro- 
ducer. The Congress of the United States has recognized 
this situation, in passing the Wage and Hour Act, by exempt- 
ing slaughterers from paying “time and one half” for over- 
time during fourteen weeks of the year, in order to protect 
the livestock and meat industry from increased costs result- 
ing from these seasonal conditions. 

The Wage and Hour Administrator in his Interpretative 
Bulletin 14 has modified the intent of the law so that it ap- 
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plies to the packing plant as a whole and not to the in- 
dividual worker or class of livestock—in addition limiting 
exemptions after the meats and by-products have passed 
beyond the actual killing floor. 

We deplore the interpretation by the Wage and Hour 
Administrator which will further widen the margin between 
producer and consumer, urge that the Administrator revise 
his interpretations in accordance with the intent of Con- 
gress, and ask that Congress further clarify the law so as 
to remove any possible doubt concerning the exemptions re- 
quired by the livestock and meat industry. The officers 
of this Association are authorized to take any steps neces- 
sary to accomplish this purpose. : 


14. Control of Business 


There has been introduced into the Congress of the 
United States the Logan-Walter Bill, which would require 
quasi-judicial governmental agencies to remain within the 
jurisdiction of fixed rules and be subject to the courts for 
appeal from the rulings and decisions of various bureaus in 
Washington. 

We favor the enactment of legislation such as is con- 
templated under the Logan-Walter Bill. 


15. Processing or Special Taxation 


We are opposed to the levying of special federal taxes 
on livestock or livestock products for the purpose of carry- 
ing out a soil conservation program, regardless of whether 
such taxes are known as processing taxes or taxes collected 
under the new income certificate plan. 


16. Special Taxes 


We again oppose either state or federal laws that will 
limit the outlet of our products through unfair taxation. 
No outlet of the commodities of this industry should be 
abridged or curtailed through unwise legislation. 


17. Finance and Credit 


We desire to see the present limit on individual loans 
by the federal land banks removed and ask Congress to 
change this policy. 

We request that the Farm Credit Administration develop 
within its organization a sound loan policy whereby live- 
stock and livestock units consisting of land, permits on the 
national forests and licenses on the public domain will be 
recognized as collateral security through one loaning agency. 


18. Farm Credit 


The Farm Credit Administration has, for the past six 
years, served agriculture well and has been largely respon- 
sible for adequate credit at the lowest rate of interest ever 
enjoyed by the livestock industry. We question if it can 


continue the present efficiency and sound lending policies | 


unless its independent status is restored. 

We urge Congress to take such action as is necessary to 
establish this agency on an independent basis, void of the 
influence of any other bureau or department of government. 
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19. Federal Debt 


We are unqualifiedly opposed to any increase in the con- 
stitutional limit of indebtedness of the United States by the 
Congress. 


20. Un-American Activities 


Congressman Martin Dies of Texas is chairman of a 
committee investigating un-American activities of certain or- 
ganizations and individuals seeking to destroy our American 
form of government. In spite of Mr. Dies’ patriotic work, 
many Officials in high places are seeking to discredit him. 

This Association fully approves the purpose for which 
the Dies Committee was created and hopes that the work 
will be continued until every un-American alien has been 
driven from our borders. 


21. Wool Research 


We express our hearty approval of the work of the Wool 
Department of the University of Wyoming and other agri- 
cultural colleges in developing methods of determining 
shrinkage in wool clips, and urge continuation of this ac- 
tivity. 


22. Memorial 


The National Wool Growers Association regrets the 


passing on December 20, 1939, of Mr. F. A. Silcox, Chief 
of the Forest Service, a man who served in his position with 
courage, fairness, and an understanding of the problems of 
the West. We will feel the loss of a friend and a man of 
such high character and ability. 

Our Secretary is instructed to send copies of this memor- 
ial to his wife and relatives left to mourn his passing. 

y + F 

We are extremely grateful to the officers of the National 
Wool Growers Association for the efficient manner in which 
they have guided the affairs of our institution. 

Mr. Roscoe C. Rich is now retiring after four years of 
fine service as president of our organization. Few have given 
more of their own time and efforts on our behalf than Mr. 
Rich. The entire membership joins in extending our thanks 
and appreciation. 

Mr. F. R. Marshall has now completed twenty years of 
service as secretary of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. Much of the success in our many efforts during these 
years is due to the continuous and tireless efforts of our Sec- 
retary. On the occasion of our seventy-fifth year, it is fitting 
that we commend our Secretary for this record of faithful 
service and accomplishment, and our membership extends 
their sincere thanks and appreciation to “Fred” Marshall. 


24. To a Faithful Friend 


At this our Seventy-Fifth Annual Convention the ab- 
sence, through illness, of our most distinguished and beloved 
friend, Dr. S. W. McClure, has occasioned the most wide- 
spread regret. 


Association Officers 





We recognize the inestimable value of his services to the 
wool-growing industry of the entire nation during the past 
thirty-five years. We instruct our Secretary to convey to Dr. 
McClure this expression of our appreciation of his unselfish, 
talented and untiring efforts on our behalf. To him we send 
this testimonial of the high regard and affection of our entire 
membership in convention assembled. 


25. To Our Hosts 


To the Casper Chamber of Commerce, the Casper Times 
and Casper Tribune-Herald, Robert Grieve and members 
of his entertainment committee, Mrs. Thomas Cooper and 
members of the ladies’ committee, to our speakers, to John 
Reed, Byron Wilson, and hotels, we are deeply indebted for 
the success of this convention and the many kindnesses be- 
stowed during our visit in Casper. 

We thank them sincerely with full appreciation. 

Merle L. Drake, Idaho, Chairman Gordon Griswold, Nevada 

W. P. Wing, California Mac Hoke, Oregon 

M. E. Noonen, Colorado L. A. Schreiner, Texas 

A. J. Peavey, Jr., Idaho J. A. Hooper, Utah 

H. C. Gardiner, Montana T. J. Drumheller, Washington 
Percy Cooper, Wyoming 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LAMB MARKETING AND PROMOTION 


26. Buying Practices 


Although we recognize that there have been some im- 
provements in packer buying practices during the past year, 
we want to express our opposition to many practices prev- 
alent in the packing industry. Therefore,.we recommend 
that the United States Department of Agriculture continue 
the prosecution of the case known as Docket 909a. 

We also recommend that all lamb producers, through 
their sales agents, demand that lambs be purchased on a 
quality and dressing percentage basis and that the practice 
of “one price alley buying” be discontinued. 


27. Unfair Competition 


Due to the operation of the Farm Crop Control Pro- 
gram, large subsidized acreages are being diverted from 
cultivated crops to livestock production, which is creating 
unfair competition for the western livestock producer. We 
suggest that the Secretary of Agriculture exercise the right 
and authority vested in him by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to preclude from livestock use such acreages 
as are receiving benefit payments under the Farm Crop 
Control Program. 


28. 


We recommend that our National Association and all 
state associations continue their efforts to induce state and 
national institutions and relief agencies to purchase and 
distribute Jamb and mutton. F 


29. 


Due to the very small average per capita consumption 
of lamb in the United States, about seven pounds, as com- 


Institutional Purchases of Lamb 


Lamb Promotion 








pared with other countries such as Australia with an average 
consumption of about 85 pounds, we feel that the possibili- 
ties for expanding our market are unlimited. Therefore, we 
feel that an energetic promotional campaign should be in- 
stituted. It is our opinion that the recent lamb consumption 
surveys conducted in Kansas City have developed many 
facts which will be of great assistance in developing a long- 
time promotional campaign. We recommend that these facts 
be used as a basis, and that a long-term campaign be inaug- 
urated, and that an item of $10,000 be set up in the 1940 
budget to finance such a program. We also suggest that the 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association be urged to 
join with us in developing this promotional work. 

For two years past, this Association has adopted the 
following recommendation: 

That a fund be made available to the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board for the purpose of stimulating the consumption of 
lamb; this fund to be collected at the rate of 75 cents per car 
deducted at all central markets, and a similar payment at the rate 
of 75 cents per car be made by sellers of lambs at country points, 
25 cents to go into the general fund of the Meat Board and the 
other 50 cents to go into a special fund and held by the Meat Board 
for use in lamb promotion work. 

This collection has been in effect at the Denver stock 
yards since December 1, 1938. We wish to commend the 
commission firms at Denver for their active cooperation. 
However, we have met with no success at other markets. 
The Omaha Live Stock Exchange has twice refused to make 
this collection for us. The matter is now before the Kansas 
City Exchange. From statements made to the committee by 
members of the Kansas City Exchange we were led to be- 
lieve that they would cooperate with us, but to date we have 
no word of their acceptance. 

In view of the importance of this work, we recommend 
that renewed efforts be made to get all markets to cooperate 
in the collection of this fund. We suggest that all state asso- 
ciations take the matter up with the livestock exchanges at 
the various markets and actively advocate the collection of 
this fund. 

G. N. Winder, Colorado, Chairman Harold Cohn, Oregon 

W. Hugh Baber, California H. C. Noelke, Texas 

Robert Naylor, Idaho Del) Adams, Utah 

W. W. Whitaker, Nevada A. E. Lawson, Washington 
Reynold Seaverson, Wyoming 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
WOOL MARKETING 


30. Fabric Labeling 


The National Wool Growers Association strongly en- 
dorses a wool product labeling act that will definitely inform 
the consuming public of the content of fabrics, particularly 
where virgin wool is used. We favor legislation similar to 
the Schwartz and/or Martin bills introduced in Congress 
during 1939. 


31. Wool Loans 


It is the desire of this Association to thank the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for loans made in 1938 and 
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-1939. We urge that similar loans be extended upon the 
1940 wool clip. We further request that the Secretary of 
the National Wool Growers Association be instructed to 
join with other interested organizations in making applica- 
tion to the Secretary of Agriculture for such loans. 


32. Wool Promotion 


The National Wool Growers Association would strongly 
endorse a workable plan for wool promotion. We recom- 
mend close cooperation with the International Wool Secre- 
tariat. As a means of raising funds for this purpose, we 
offer two plans for further study to the officers and execu- 
tive committee of this Association: 

Plan 1. That two cents per bag be collected by the 
manufacturers or sellers of all wool bags sold in the United 
States; the proceeds to be remitted to the National Wool 
Growers Association for use in wool promotion; and that 
immediate steps be taken to contact said manufacturers 
with this end in view. 

Plan 2. That the officers of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association contact all purchasers of wool, wool co- 
operatives, brokers, manufacturers and other marketing 
agencies, and ask that they include in their contracts a pro- 
vision for the deduction of three cents per bag on fleece and 
Texas wools and five cents per bag on all other wools; the 
proceeds to be turned over to the National Wool Growers 
Association to be used in promoting wool consumption. 


33. Regulatory Legislation 


The National Wool Growers Association wishes to thank 
the Senate Committee which has been investigating wool 
marketing. We strongly urge that their labors be carried to 
an early conclusion. We are refraining from any expression 
of remedial legislation until the findings of the investigating 
committee have been published and studied. 

A joint committee representing the Boston Wool Trade 
Association and the National Wool Growers Association 
has prepared a new wool consignment contract. Your wool 
marketing committee refers this contract to the officers and 
executive committee of our National Association for further 
study and legal advice, but without specific recommendation. 
We further urge and invite the wool trade to send an offi- 
cial committee to meet with a similar group from our Asso- 
ciation at each national convention. 


34. Wool Imports 


We respectfully request the Tariff Commission to effect 
an adjustment of tariff duties balancing the foreign exchange 
factor to the extent that the producers of wool may secure 
the protection which Congress intended under a normal rate 
of exchange. 

Government Contracts 


35. 


The officers of our Association are instructed to urge 
that our Army Department, our Navy Department, and all 
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government agencies be petitioned to specify the use of 
domestic wool in the filling of government contracts. 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Montana, Chairman John Foster, Montana 
Mrs. H. C. Compton, California Gordon Griswold, Nevada 
James Richardson, Washington Floyd W. Lee, New Mexico 
J. H. Lemmon, South Dakota W. E. Williams, Oregon 
L. W. Clough, Colorado E. S. Mayer, Texas 
H. B. Soulen, Idaho J. A. Hooper, Utah 

J. B. Wilson, Wyoming 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC DOMAIN GRAZING 


36. Compensation of States for Loss of Revenue 


The purchase by the federal government of taxable prop- 
erty in the western states, and the withdrawal from revenue- 
producing purposes of large areas of federal lands for the 
establishment of national parks, Indian reservations, na- 
tional monuments, etc., have become a serious menace to 
the economic stability of the West through reduction of 
both the tax base and the acreage of revenue-producing 
lands. We strongly urge, therefore, that the federal govern- 
ment fully compensate the respective states for the loss of 
revenue so occasioned. 


37. Stabilization of Livestock 


Stabilization of livestock operations upon the federal 
range as provided for under the Taylor Act requires assur- 
ance of continued established use of such federal ranges. 
Since stabilization of the livestock industry is vital to the 
permanent social and economic welfare of all residents in 
the range country, we strongly urge that the Grazing Ser- 
vice proceed to the early issuance of ten-year term permits 
and the making of permanent range improvements that will 
definitely accomplish the purposes of the Taylor Act and 
effect stabilization of our industry. 

We are opposed to any further extension of national 
parks or national monuments, or land purchased for that 
purpose, without legislative consent of the state affected. 


38. Withdrawal of Lands 


We regard with concern the withdrawal of forest and 
grazing lands, either public or private, for creation of new 
national parks or monuments, for enlargement of existing 
parks and monuments, and for purposes other than grazing. 

Since livestock raising is one of the basic industries in 
the western states, and such withdrawals are endangering 
our economic structure, we oppose further transfer of such 
lands without the approval of legislative bodies of the state 
in which said lands are located. 


39. Emergency Grazing Districts 
During the past year Grazing District Number 7, in the 
State of New Mexico, was established as an emergency act. 
Under special rules—apparently contemplating issuance of 
permits on a’subsistence basis—such district was established 
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without notice to, or consultation with the advisory board 
of the existing district which already comprised a part of 
the areas of the new district. Such action is contrary, both 
to the letter and the spirit of the Taylor Act, involving dis- 
regard of the advisory board or its recommendations, and 
the setting up of a special provision not contemplated by 
the Taylor Act. 

This Association aided in the securing of the passage 
of the Taylor Act, and has at all times cooperated in the 
enforcement of the Act, on the lands administered, but 
we feel that the precedent established in New Mexico may 
later affect adversely the areas of other states in which the 
livestock industry is vitally concerned. 

We, therefore, protest the establishment of said district 
in New Mexico, and request its investigation by a Con- 
gressional Committee, because a definite conflict in establish- 
ing said district with the basic provisions of the Taylor Act 
is involved. Our knowledge of conditions are such that we 
believe the action was taken at the instigation of the Indian 
Service and of the Soil Conservation Service and these two 
bureaus are given representation on a committee, set up by 
the special regulations, which is to review the action of the 
regular advisory board. No facts existed which justified the 
finding of an emergency, such having not existed for many 
years. Any rights of Indians in the area could have been 
protected under the general regulations, and would have 
been given fair consideration by the advisory board. 

D. H. Adams, Utah, Chairman Merle L. Drake, Idaho 
Harry Hetzler, California Gordon Griswold, Nevada 


Louis Visintainer, Colorado Floyd W. Lee, New Mexico 
John Reed, Wyoming 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
FOREST GRAZING 


40. National Parks 


There has developed as a policy on the part of our fed- 
eral government a disposition to withdraw forest areas from 
use, and to place these areas in national parks. The trans- 
fer of these public forest lands to the jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service will result in locking up vast re- 
sources. This would deprive the states affected of their 
rightful use of, and income from, such resources within their 
boundaries, and much of the industry of our western states 
is vitally dependent upon the coordinated use of these areas, 
such as grazing by domestic livestock. 

During the past 35 years these areas have largely been 
administered by the United States Forest Service in the 
Department of Agriculture, which service has become pro- 
ficient and capable and has developed a trained personnel. 
As now administered, all activities such as selective logging, 
mining, grazing, water-shed protection, hunting and fishing 
and recreation, wildlife propagation and protection, find 
their fullest development and use, and in such manner as to 
perpetuate such resources and uses to future generations. 
No true conservation in these areas can be practiced by the 
National Park Service that is not already in full effect under 
the United States Forest Service. 
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The National Wool Growers Association is unalterably 
opposed to the creation of any more national parks any- 
where within the western states without the approval of the 
legislatures of the states affected. 


41. Cuts 


This Association is opposed to the policy of cuts being 
made in the transfer of forest permits. 


42. Consolidation 


This Association stands firmly opposed to all efforts to 
consolidate the United States Forest Service or any of its 
functions with the Grazing Service, either under the super- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture or the Department 
of the Interior. 


43. Advisory Boards 


We consider that the Forest Service is subject to criti- 
cism for failure in the past to encourage the formation of 
advisory boards and more fully to consult such boards in 
advance of permit cuts and other matters in the manage- 
ment of forest grazing lands. 


In order to improve cooperation with forest advisory 
boards and to insure proper representation on local, state, 
and national forest advisory boards, we recommend that all 
such advisory boards be organized as follows: 

1. Local boards be elected as at present provided by the 
grazing regulations. 


2. That state advisory boards be organized in each state by 
the election of a permittee from each forest. 

3. That a national advisory board be organized by the elec- 
tion of one representative from each state advisory board. 

4. That this committee start functioning immediately and 
that the president of each state association be requested to appoint 
a man to function until these elected representatives are selected. 


44. Wildlife 


In view of the lack of legislation to properly control 
the distribution of game animals on private and public lands 
and to protect them from serious disease and starvation, and 
in order to prevent overgrazing of the range and serious 
menace to private property, we instruct our National Asso- 
ciation to thoroughly explore the situation, and to secure in 
every way possible the cooperation of all interested organi- 
zations to effect the adjustment of numbers of game animals 
to the forage capacity of the land for all the seasons of each 
year. 

We urge that the problem of wildlife be dove-tailed with 
the entire problem of coordinated land use management, with 
proper balance among the multiple uses of our forest and 
public lands: wildlife, grazing, recreation, forestry, mining 
and the general industrial developments of our western 
communities. 

A. J. Peavey, Jr., Acting for 
D. Sid Smith, Chairman 
S. P. Arbios, California 


J. S. Hoffman, Colorado 
Guy Stambaugh, Montana 


Floyd W. Lee, New Mexico 
H. A. Cohn, Oregon 

Moroni Smith, Utah 

T. J. Drumheller, Washington 
J. B. Wilson, Wyoming 


The National Wool Grower 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PREDATORY 
ANIMALS 


45. Standing Committee 


We recommend the continuation by the National Wool 
Growers Association of the National Predatory Animal 
Committee, composed of a representative of each state, and 
that each state maintain a committee upon which the na- 
tional delegate from that state should serve. 


46. Control Program 


We recommend that a Predatory Animal Control Pro- 
gram be studied by the National Association committee and 
outlined by them in accordance with the wishes of the grow- 
ers, employing all methods of eradication, which include: 

1. The cooperative service of the Biological Survey. 
Private trapping. 
The bounty system. 
A poison campaign. 

§. Airplane hunting and any other method adaptable to par- 
ticular localities. 


a a 


47. Minimum Bounty 


We recommend that the western range states adopt a 
minimum bounty of $2.00 on coyote pups and other preda- 
tors, to be effective at least through the denning season; 
that this pup campaign be supplemental to the regular pro- 
gram and that a special effort be made to eradicate female 
predators. 


48. Federal Appropriation 


We recommend that this Association go on record as 
favoring an annual federal appropriation of not less than 
$1,000,000 for predatory animal control. 

We urge that federal agencies within the Departments | 
of Agriculture and Interior appropriate funds for predatory | 
animal control in the areas which they administer. 








49. Control on Government Lands 


We instruct our Association to secure legislation amend- | 
ing the basic act setting up the United States Forest Service ; 
to provide that a portion of the receipts from national for- 7 
ests shall be used for predator control on national forests. [7 


50. Cooperation 


We recommend that livestock men in their respective 7 
states cultivate the cooperation of gun clubs, fish and game 
associations and all other organizations interested in the 
control of predatory animals for the preservation of wild- 
life and the sport of hunting. This can be done most ef- 
fectively by livestock men joining such organizations and 
offering special inducements for activities in predatory ani- 
mal control. Particular attention of livestock men should 7 
be directed toward legislation affecting all wildlife. ; 
M. E. Noonen, Colorado, Chairman J. H. Clements, New Mexico 
Frank C. Clarke, California W. A. Holt, Oregon 
W. C. Osborn, Colorado Marsh Lea, Texas 
A. H. Caine, Idaho Dell Adams, Utah 
Paul Etchepare, Montana J. W. Richardson, Washington 
Gordon Griswold, Nevada Kleber H. Hadsell, Wyoming FF 
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Senator John Thomas 
Again 
ATE in January the Governor of 
Idaho appointed former Senator 
John Thomas to fill the Senate vacan- 


cy caused by the death of Senator W. 
E. Borah. 








Senator J ohn Thomas 


This will be heartening news to all 
western agricultural workers and par- 
ticularly to those engaged in livestock 
production. It is to be recalled that 
when the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill was 
before the Congress in 1930, it was 
largely due to the efforts of Senator 
Thomas that liberal agricultural rates 
were obtained in that law. So far as 
the stockman and farmer are concern- 
ed, that was the fairest and best tariff 
law ever written. Senator Thomas pos- 
sesses a wide knowledge of agricultural 
affairs and it was this knowledge and 
his keen political sagacity that made 
the passage of these rates possible. It 
is these rates on farm products that 
Secretary Hull is so blunderingly at- 
tacking. Hull has reduced many of the 
Thomas rates fully 50 per cent, which 
has brought him the acclaim of Mex- 
icans, South Americans and other for- 
eign producers. The campaign of de- 
ception and misrepresentation carried 
on by the “‘foreignesque” employees of 


the State Department has, for the mo- 
ment, discredited the efforts of many 
honest citizens to keep at least a part 
of “America for Americans.” 

The return of John Thomas to the 
Senate should thrill the heart of every 
western farmer and stockman, for it 
gives him a friend in Washington who 
believes the American farmer is en- 
titled to the American market. Idaho 
will keep him there. 

S. W. McClure 





Colorado Lamb Boosters 


VNENTY floats and five bands were 

features of Denver’s Lamb Parade 
on January 16. The parade opened a 
campaign planned to effect a wider ap- 
preciation and use of lamb meat. The 
important place of Colorado both in 
rearing and fattening top quality lambs 
was featured in the parade floats and 
will be carried through the campaign 
that is being conducted by all Colo- 
rado lamb interests with the help of 
many other industries and organiza- 
tions. 

Denver citizens now consume an av- 
erage of 10 pounds of lamb per year, 
which is above the national average, 
but considerably below the figure for 
eastern and western coast cities. The 
packers and retailers are prominent 
in this campaign, and Denver and other 
Colorado cities will be lamb conscious. 

The State Department of Agricul- 
tural Extension took the lead in cor- 
relating the efforts of the Colorado- 
Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association, 
the Colorado Wool Growers and Mof- 
fat County Associations, the Chamber 
of Commerce, packers, insurance and 
theater interests, meat retailers, the 
stockyards company and the Denver 
commission men. 

The notable parade was but the cur- 
tain raiser. The campaign for larger 
lamb sales is being continued with store 
literature and posters, radio talks, 
school and consumer demonstrations, 
and newspaper advertisements. 

The parade was held during the week 
of the National Western Stock Show, 
and was witnessed by a large number 
of visitors from other states. 

At the show the veteran winner of 
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championships on carloads of lambs, 
Frank H. Means of Saguache, Colo- 
rado, again captured the main prize on 
a car of 94-pound lambs which were 
sold to Swift and Company at $15. 





An Economist Speaks 


UST the other day I picked up my 
paper and there on the front page 
was a story from Washington telling 
how Isadore Lubin, an economist of 
one of the New Deal bureaus, had just 
appeared before ‘the Congressional 
committee investigating reciprocal 
trade agreements, and explained in de- 
tail just how the importation of Ar- 
gentine beef benefited the cowman, 
and the importation of huge quantities 
of pork increased the price of hogs in 
this country. According to Isadore, 
these imports have greatly benefited 
the farmers. The last time we heard 
of Mr. Lubin, he was photographed 
with pointer in hand explaining to a 
group of Senators just how the trusts 
and corporations had ruined the coun- 
try. Mr. Lubin explained in minute 
detail how that situation could be cor- 
rected. 

After having the benefit of Isa- 
dore’s wisdom, Congress should now 
call Mordecai Ezekiel, the versa- 
tile economist of the Department of 
Agriculture. It was Ezekiel who ex- 
plained just how processing taxes and 
quotas would affect the price of hogs 
in this country. By logarithms he 
could, with a few figures, tell exactly 
what would be the price of hogs in 
the year 2067. Shortly after he testi- 
fied, a Senator said to me: “If that 
fellow Ezekiel was sure of one per cent 
of what he knows, you could afford to 
pay him a million dollars per minute 
for his advice.” 

Later events proved that Mr. Ezeki- 
el’s advice was not worth that much. 
Hogs continued to go down just as 
though Mr. Ezekiel had never figured, 
or his processing taxes had never been 
levied. No doubt Ezekiel still has the 
same pencil with which he figured pro- 
cessing taxes; if so he could give some 
valuable testimony for Mr. Hull’s 
treaties. 

S. W. McClure 
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75th National Convention 


ITH the setting up of a $40,000 

budget by its Executive Com- 
mittee for the year 1940, the National 
Wool Growers Association starts the 
last 25-year lap to its century mark 
with an expansion of activities. On 
account of a very rigid policy of bal- 
ancing its efforts with the contents of 
its treasury, the work of the sheepmen’s 
organization in the past, with few ex- 
ceptions, has been limited almost en- 
tirely to defensive or protective lines. 
It is now proposed that the National 
Association shall step forward in a con- 
servative but continuous program of 
lamb and wool promotion. 

This, the most significant action 
taken at the 75th annual convention in 
Casper, Wyoming, January 23 to 25, 
1940, so far as directly concerns the 
Association itself, was based on the 
work of a special budget committee 
appointed by President Rich at the 
Executive Committee meeting the even- 
ing of January 22, following a dinner 
at the Hotel Henning at which mem- 
bers of the committee were guests of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and the people of Casper. The 
committee was made up of Mac Hoke 
of Oregon, chairman, E. S. Mayer of 
Texas, G. N. Winder of Colorado, W. 
P. Wing of California, A. E. Lawson 
of Washington, Gordon Griswold of 
Nevada and H. B. Soulen of Idaho. 
Their report received the approval of 
the entire Executive Committee when 
presented at its session at the adjourn- 
ment of the convention. 


An expenditure of $10,000 for the 
inauguration of the lamb promotion 
program in 1940 was recommended by 
the lamb marketing committee and ap- 
proved by the Association members. To 
be started in Kansas City where the 
lamb-eating habits of consumers were 
studied last summer, the campaign will 
be extended to other cities and areas of 
low consumption as funds permit and 
will be aimed at increasing the number 
of people eating lamb rather than the 


Casper, Wyoming 
January 23-25, 1940 


quantity of lamb consumed by present 
users. 

No definite program for wool pro- 
motion was considered by the commit- 
tees or the convention, but close coop- 
eration was suggested with the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat, the organiza- 
tion set up and financed by wool grow- 
ers of Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa for building up a greater 
use of wool. Officials of the Secretariat, 
which spent $50,000 in the United 
States last year, conferred with leaders 
of wool growers’ associations in this 
country during the fall in regard to the 
participation of American producers in 
an advertising program in the United 
States. To provide funds for the wool 
campaign, it is proposed that wool deal- 
ers deduct three cents per bag on fleece 
and Texas wools and five cents per 
bag on all other wools and remit the 
amounts collected ito the National Wool 
Growers Association. Another plan 
suggested by the wool marketing com- 
mittee was the collection of two cents 
a bag on all wool bags sold by manu- 
facturers or dealers, this fund also to 
be handled by the National Association. 


Argument on A.A.A. Range 


Program 


The only difference of opinion on pro- 
posed Association work for 1940 came 
to light with the presentation of the 
report of the committee on general 
resolutions, which included a proposal 
that the Association “endorse the ef- 
forts being made by the agricultural 
range program to assist operators in the 
conservation of private range lands and 
urge cooperation of range operators in 
the program,”’ while, in another resolu- 
tion, reiterating strong opposition to 
“the levying of special federal taxes on 
livestock or livestock products for the 
purpose of carrying out a soil conserva- 
tion program.” 

Thomas Cooper, former president of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, struck the match to the confla- 


gration by suggesting that sheepmen 
should be consistent; that if they were 
going to ask for the continuation of 
the range improvement program under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, no 
objection should be made to taxation 
to support it. 

James Laidlaw, prominent Suffolk 
and Panama sheep breeder of Idaho, 
took the floor in support of Mr. Coop- 
er’s contention, declaring his strong op- 
position to “our taking a dole.” And any § 
way you figure it, the soil conservation ff 
payment is a dole,” he said. ; 

Then, to the defense of the govern- | 
ment’s range conservation program rose 
Mac Hoke, new leader of the Oregon 
Association and an orator of no mean 
ability. His arguments were that 51 per 
cent of the range men of the western 
states are taking advantage of the pro- 
gram; that it is constructive and that 
there is a real necessity for it. 

Mr. Cooper’s reply on the latter 
point was that an abundance of rain 
is the only real factor involved in range 
conservation and the present program 
of building reservoirs only means that | 
the winter ranges will be used in the | 
summer, ‘ 

That ithere was no unanimity of opin- | 
ion on the point even in Wyoming be- | 
came apparent when Vice President | 
LeRoy Moore of the state organization 
declared himself in favor of a continua- | 
tion of the program. The debate was 
closed and the issue brought to a) 
head by a motion that the resolution | 
pertaining to the range conservation 
program be stricken from the report 
of the general resolutions committee. A 
vote by states was called for and the 
motion carried, with California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, 
South Dakota, Utah and Wyoming 
casting 134 votes in the affirmative and 7 
Montana, Oregon, Texas and Washing: 7 
ton, 115 negative votes. : 

All other phases of the 1940 plat- 
form for the National Association were 
adopted practically as presented by ff 
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various committee chairmen; the full 
text of all reports is printed elsewhere 
in this issue. 


New Officers 


The 75th convention marked the 
close of a four-year leadership of the 
Association by R. C. Rich of Idaho, 
who gave notice a year ago that he 
would not be a candidate for reelection 
and held to that decision. C. B. Ward- 
law, president of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association during 1939 
and a vice president of the National 
Association since 1937, was the unani- 
mous choice of the convention for 
president. 

While the names of Texas sheepmen 
appear in the records of the National 
Association as early as 1881, Mr. Ward- 
law has the distinction of being the 
first man from that large wool-growing 
area to become its president. He as- 
sumes his position with a practical 
knowledge of the sheep industry as well 
as a sound understanding and appre- 
ciation of organization work. 

Recognition of Mr. Rich’s fine ser- 
vice to the industry was made tangible 
through the appointment of a commit- 
tee to arrange for the purchase and pre- 
sentation of a suitably engraved watch. 

Sylvan J. Pauly of Montana and T. 
J. Drumheller of Washington were con- 
tinued as vice presidents and G. N. 
Winder of Colorado was selected as the 
third vice president. As president of 
the Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and the official representative of 
his state on the Executive Committee, 
Mr. Winder has shown himself to be a 
sound organization man and a strong 
advocate of lamb and wool promotion, 
which makes his appointment particu- 
larly fitting at this time. 

F. R. Marshall chalked up his twen- 
tieth year as secretary-treasurer of the 
sheepmen’s national organization and 
the appreciation of the officers and 
members of his record and work was 
expressed by Vice President Pauly in 
presenting him with a set of luggage, 
the gift of state association officials. Mr. 
Marshall also received the complete 
endorsement of the Executive Commit- 
tee in his reappointment as secretary- 
treasurer. 


New State Association Members 


Representation of the National Asso- 
ciation was enlarged by the Executive 
Committee’s acceptance of the Nevada 
Wool Growers Association and the 
Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association as affiliated members of the 
organization. The Nevada Association, 
with headquarters in Reno, was repre- 
sented at the convention by its presi- 
dent, Gordon Griswold, and H. J. Dev- 
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ereaux, executive committeeman, and 
Carl Scheidegger, secretary, were the 
leaders of quite a large delegation from 
South Dakota. 


Attendance 


In spite of the wintry blast that hit 
the range country at convention time 
and the resulting, uncomfortably low 
temperatures, 650 sheepmen and their 
wives and representatives of allied in- 





Statement to 


C. B. Wardlaw 





the Members 


In reluctantly agreeing to accept 
the presidency of this Association, 
I did so with full knowledge of my 
limitations and possible inability to 
measure up to the high records of 
service made by my predecessors in 
office, and especially by Roscoe 
Rich, whose outstanding adminis- 
tration has set a standard of effici- 
ency and ability. I recognize that 
the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation is one of the outstanding 
organizations of the nation, and its 
successful administration directly 
touches and, in some degree, con- 
trols the stability of prices for the 
great sheep and wool industry of 
the nation. 


I pledge to the Association and its 
constituent members whatever abil- 
ity | may possess in an earnest ef- 
fort to carry on the high traditions 
of this office. As an individual I 


can do nothing, but as president of 





this splendid body, with the whole-hearted and enthusiastic cooperation of 
the membership and each individual thereof, I believe that a great deal can 
and will be done during the coming year. 


At the convention just closed, we passed a number of important reso- 
lutions, all of which have my approval. As resolutions however, they are 
only words carried in the minutes of the Association. To make the prin- 
ciples of these resolutions live and become a force for good to the Associa- 
tion, they must have the support of our entire memhership. I urge each 
member to read them, and then write his Senators and Conressmen, acquaint- 
ing them with the resolutions and advocating their adoption, where it is a 
matter of national legislation. If it affects legislation in the wool-growing 
states, then take it up with your State Senator and Representative. With 
this kind of help, our Association can accomplish a great deal. 


] keenly feel the honor conferred on me as the first Texan ever to be 
elected president of this great Association. I shall endeavor to live up to your 
expectations and to that end I earnestly solicit the united and active support 
of the entire membership. 


Respectfully, 
c & (Dutch) Wardlaw 
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dustries registered at the Henning, 
Townsend and Gladstone hotels for the 
annual meeting. With the exception of 
Arizona, every state association affili- 
ated with the National was represented. 
There were 374 from Wyoming, 51 
from Colorado, 43 from Utah, 23 from 
Idaho, 17 from South Dakota, 13 from 
Montana, 10 each from Texas and 
Oregon, 9 from Washington, 7 each 
from California and New Mexico and 
one from Nevada. 


Wyoming Hospitality 

Providing for the comfort and enter- 
tainment of this large group was in the 
hands of a general committee headed 
by Robert Grieve and a ladies’ com- 
mittee under the direction of Mrs. 
Thomas Cooper, both of Casper. That 
their work was excellent was conceded 
by everyone in attendance at the con- 
vention. The Dutch lunch, the banquet, 
the dancing, the many and very beau- 
tiful affairs for the women, the show- 
ing of the famous Belden moving pic- 
ture of western range life; the sparkling 
electric ram’s head in the lobby of the 
Henning Hotel bidding the sheepmen 
welcome to the celebration of their 
Diamond Jubilee; the carding and spin- 
ning demonstration by Mrs. Bertha 
Hans Glad of Elk Mountain, Wyom- 
ing, that drew and held fascinated the 
convention guests during the three days, 
and the exceptional wool exhibit of the 
University of Wyoming, all added up 
to show that the hospitality of Wyom- 
ing, particularly of the state wool grow- 
ers’ association and the people of Cas- 
per, is a very distinctive and generous 
variety. 


Spokane in 1941 


Members of the National Wool 
Growers Association are fortunate in- 
deed in the cordial reception always 
given them by the convention cities. 
and the friendly but very spirited com- 
petition between Ogden, Denver, San 
Francisco and Spokane for the 1941 
meeting ran the pulse of the Casper 
meeting up to an exciting point. The 
girls’ band from the Ogden Standard 
Examiner won the approval of every- 
one, but because the invitation from 
Spokane had been repeated for the third 
consecutive time, that city was selected 
as the site for the 76th convention. 








The P rogram 


A wide range of subject matter was 
covered in a very efficient and interest- 
ing manner in the six regular conven- 
tion sessions. In this issue the full text 
of the following addresses is given: 
President Rich’s annual address; the 
1940 Wool Market by Dean J. A. Hill 
of the University of Wyoming; the Na- 
tional Farm Credit Policy by F. F. Hill, 
former governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, and the Work of the 
Women’s Auxiliary by Mrs. Robert 
Naylor of Emmett, Idaho. In March, 
W. L. Dutton’s talk on the administra- 
tion of national forest grazing and Dr. 
H. L. Shantz’s treatment of the big- 
game policy on the national forests, 
which brought forth one of the most in- 
teresting discussions of the convention, 
will appear in March. 

Following the invocation by Rev. 
Thomas F. O’Reilly, pastor of St. An- 
thony’s Catholic Church, Mayor J. 
Frank Cowan of Casper welcomed the 
wool growers and in later convention 
sessions, Governor Nels H. Smith, 
ex-Governor B. B. Brooks and Presi- 
dent J. Elmer Brock of the American 
National Live Stock Association, made 
brief but very interesting talks to the 
wool growers. The Association’s re- 
sponse to Wyoming’s welcome was 
made by James A. Hooper of Utah who 
turned his talk into a forceful p!ea for 
the protection of home markets for 
American producers. 


Reciprocal Trade Treaties 


“Are we to yield our vast home mar- 
kets,” he said, “through reciprocal 
trade treaties to foreign peoples who 
do not contribute a cent to our roads, 
schools and cost of government? It is 
time to realize that we cannot police 
the world nor deny the American mar- 
ket to home producers. We must stand 
foursquare for the repeal of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act and insist 
upon a return to constitutional govern- 
ment wherein all pacts with foreign 
countries must be ratified by the 
United States Senate.” 

The reciprocal trade agreement poli- 
cy was also criticized by Thomas Coop- 
er in his very fine extemporaneous ad- 
dress on the 75 years of the National 
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Wool Growers Association, a subject 
scheduled to be covered by Dr. S. W., 
McClure, who was prevented by illness 
from attending the convention. Mr, 
Cooper said: 

The German U-boats may be taking the 
place of the tariff now in halting shipping 
on the high seas, but the day will come 
when America must depend more than ever 
before on protective tariffs. When the war 
is over, foreign nations will be glutted with 
huge surpluses accumulated during the inter- 
ruption of shipping and will be anxious to 
dump them on the American market. 

Mr. Cooper also maintained that the 
only real conservationists in the United 
States are the stockmen. “We take the 
sheep to the barren badlands and the 
high mountains, producing real wealth, 
new wealth, which flows into the chan- 
nels of commerce and sustains the busi- 
ness life of all these communities in the 
Rocky Mountain region,” he declared. 

Departing from his usual custom of | 
making only a very brief statement to 
the convention, Secretary Marshall put 
in a strong defense for the old-fashioned 
way of making tariffs, through the 
regular Congressional channels as the 
“only right way, the only fair way and 
the only democratic way to write tariff 7 
duties to be collected by the United J 
States.” 

He also outlined for the convention 
the lamb promotion work contemplated 
as an Association undertaking this 
year. The sheepmen’s organization, he i 
pointed out, was standing at the cross- © 
roads at its 75th anniversary and it | 
was for the members to decide whether 
it should continue to serve the industry 
mainly along legislative and purely de- 
fensive lines or enlarge its field of ac- 
tivity to secure more adequate returns 
for lamb and wool production by broad- 
ening the outlets for those commodities. 7 

The cudgel for stronger organization 
among the wool growers was taken up © 
by Thomas Wolfe of Robbers Roost, 
Medicine Bow, Wyoming. He berated 
the lack of support of the work of the 
associations by the majority of sheep- 








men and their willingness to let a few 
carry the financial burden of that work. 7 


bes 


The creation of county units in the § 


western states and the building up of 
memberships in the Middle West were 
suggested by Mr. Wolfe as ways of se- 
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curing more adequate support for as- 
sociation undertakings. 

Mac Hoke’s plea for a proper bal- 
ance between labor, agriculture and in- 
dustry was a very sincere and impas- 
sioned one. Comparing the national 
economy to a three-legged stool, which 
had been tipsy for some years past be- 
cause the agricultural leg was shorter 
than those for industry and labor, he 
maintained that the only way a proper 
balance could be secured was for all 
groups to let down the bars and produce 
goods and services to the limit. 

He declared the war and the revolu- 
tion in agriculture had helped to throw 
the national economy out of balance. 
While farmers went on producing to 
the limit of their acreage, despite low- 
er prices, labor and industry controlled 
their production. The farmer is willing 
to continue his maximum production 
but is fed up with labor and industry 
limiting their output, Mr. Hoke said. 

“Labor and industry held up prices 
to within 25 per cent of wartime levels,” 
Mr. Hoke stated. ‘Meanwhile the 
farmer’s dollar was worth only 65 cents, 
while he had to pay industry $1.08 for 
its goods and labor $1.97 for its ser- 
vices.” 

He also said: 

The relationship between the wool grow- 
er and the farmer is perfectly obvious, I 
think. The wool grower has never been able 
to prosper for any length of time when 
other branches of agriculture failed to pros- 
per, and any program to help the farmer 
should have the support of the wool grow- 
er. * * * Unless we have purchasing power 
among the farmers and other groups we are 
going to have misery and bankruptcy. Where 
there is no purchasing power, there is no 
sale for our lambs and wool. 

Mr. Hoke asked the wool growers’ 
support of the range conservation pro- 
gram under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. 


Lamb Market and Promotion 
Problems 


“Why Some People Don’t Eat Lamb” 
was shown by R. O. Roth of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board in a 
series of charts based on the results of 
the Kansas City surveys of consumers, 
retailers, and packers. This study of 
the lamb-eating habits of the people of 
Kansas City last summer, which was 
sponsored by the National Wool Grow- 


ers Association and conducted by the 
Meat Board, had for its objective the 
unearthing of a proper foundation on 
which to place efforts to increase the 
use of lamb. 

People with higher incomes, Mr. 
Roth’s charts quite definitely brought 
out, eat lamb on a fairly proportionate 





MESSAGE FROM CASPER 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


In behalf of the Casper Chamber 
of Commerce and the citizens of our 
community, we would like to convey 
to the membership of the National 
Wool Growers Association our sin- 
cere appreciation for holding their 
Diamond Jubilee Convention in our 
city. We have received many favor- 
able comments in behalf of your fine 
organization. 

The Casper Chamber of Commerce 
is vitally interested in the program o 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and the many problems confront- 
ing the industry in general. 

ou may rest assured we stand 
ready and willing at all times to render 
our humble assistance if it is ever 
needed or desired. 
Ay. §. Leonard, Secretary 
Casper, Wyoming, Chamber 
of Commerce 











scale with other meats, but such is not 
the case with families having less 
money to spend for meat. This situa- 
tion is due to several things, but prin- 
cipally perhaps to the preponderance 
of liking for chops and roasts, or the 
more expensive cuts, and lack of know- 
ledge of the newer forequarter cuts 
and their cooking. Prejudice against 
lamb, dislike of its odor and flavor also 
appear as smaller but still quite definite 

The Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feed- 
ers Association has been financing a 
short, intensive lamb campaign every 
spring for several years past under the 
direction of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, and John Jirdon of 
Morrill, Nebraska, vice president of 
that organization, told the convention 
of their plans to spend $10,000 this 
spring in a similar program. He also 
cited the fact that if an assessment of 
1 cent per head could be collected on 
the total annual slaughter of lambs in 
the United States under federal inspec- 
tion—17,000,000 last year—an adver- 
tising fund could be raised that would 
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really put lamb production on a profit- 
able basis. 

Particularly interesting were Mr. Jir- 
don’s very frank statements of opposi- 
tion to the feeding of lambs by the 
packers, direct buying, and the practice 
of “one-price alley buying.” In this 
connection he said: 


Our association is definitely opposed to 
packers’ feeding lambs for market in com- 
petition to our members for more than one 
reason. We believe that their supplies are 
held over the market at certain periods for 
the definite purpose of breaking the fat 
lamb market or for preventing a natural 
price rise based on supply and demand fac- 
tors. * * * Many of our well-informed mem- 
bers tell me that they have personally ob- 
served the operations of these packer feed 
yards for a number of years. They tell me 
that their feeding methods are not efficient, 
that their care and handling are not as eco- 
nomical as the average farmer feeder and 
that on the average the death loss in packer 
feed yards is much heavier; therefore their 
cost of gain is much higher. But they seem 
willing to operate these yards regardless of 
these conditions and there is only one ans- 
wer: the losses involved in feeding operations 
must be more than off-set in some other 
direction—and that answer is: better con- 
trol of prices at the central markets because 
they can refrain from competition on the 
open market almost any time they choose. 


I am sure that the big majority of our 
members also feel that direct buying adverse- 
ly affects the market structure and they feel 
that the whole price structure would be ma- 
terially improved if direct buying was elim- 
inated. I am not here to tell you the remedy 
but I do know that it is growing each year 
and that the great open competitive markets 
are dying gradually, and if the trend doesn’t 
change soon, these great markets will some 
day cease to exist, to the detriment of every 
livestock producer in this country. 

There is another practice on the central 
markets which we have condemned and 
have asked the large packers and the com- 
mission men also to correct—with very little 
result to date—I am referring to the prac- 
tice of so-called “alley buying.” * * * Per- 
sonally in my own operations I gain some 
advantage from this system because my own 
shipments are generally heavyweights and the 
feeder who ships light finished lambs is help- 
ing to pay my bill, but nevertheless I do not 
approve of the system and I am hoping that 
some way can be found to correct it. 

John Holmes, president of Swift and 
Company, who addressed the conven- 
tion on the day following Mr. Jirdon’s 
talk, made no direct reference to the 
latter’s accusations. He did say, how- 
ever, that “some statements made about ~ 
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the packers are not supported by facts,” 
and suggested closer cooperation be- 
tween the producers and packers 
through discussion of their common 
problems in intimate meetings. 

When something is being done or some- 
thing is reported as being done by the pack- 
ers which is or seems to be inimical to your 
interests, if your national or state secretaries 
would immediately contact the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, or the individual 
packer involved, I feel safe in saying that 
you would find a cooperative attitude on the 
solution (Mr. Holmes said). If the com- 
plaints which come from your members in 
regard to market happenings could be 
brought up while they are still fresh in 
mind, it would be helpful. I can speak spe- 
cifically for Swift and Company and can 
assure you here and now of the utmost con- 
sideration and businesslike cooperation in 
getting to the root of any problem in which 
Swift and Company seems to be a part. It 
is in this spirit of cooperation that I urge 
the National Wool Growers Association to 
feel free at all times to call upon us to sit 
with you and discuss our mutual interests. 

Refraining from making any predic- 
tions about the 1940 lamb market, Mr. 
Holmes listed the following as factors 
that will have a bearing on lamb prices 
this year: 

1. Consumer purchasing power should be 
slightly higher than it was in 1939. 

2. The supply of lambs should be about 
the same as in 1939. 

3. Because of the increased pork supply, 
the total amount of meat to be consumed 
in this country will be considerably more 
than during the past year. Will the war 
take some of this meat off of our hands? 
It is too early to hazard a guess. All that 
can be said is that so far export volume has 
not shown any spectacular increase. 

4. The by-product value of lambs is of 
course largely dependent on the price of 
wool. What wool prices will do I do not 
think anyone can say. 

The shift in lamb production to the 
South and East and the resulting com- 
petition from those areas that the range 
producer has to meet was also cited by 
Mr. Holmes as a new and important 
factor in the lamb market problem. Ac- 
cording to federal government fore- 
casts, this competition will be greater 
in 1940 than in 1939 and very clearly 
signifies the need for greater and more 
uniform consumption of lamb over the 
entire United States. 

This new lamb competition from the 
South and East was also referred to by 
John T. Caine III of the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards, in his short talk on “Lamb 











MONTANA INCREASES 
1939 QUOTA PAYMENT 


The Montana Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation brought its quota payments to 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion for last year up to $3,033, by pay- 
ment of $2500 after the publication of 
the National Association’s income for 
1939 in the January Wool Grower. 

This brought Montana within $350 
of her total allotment for 1939. Wool 
growers’ associations of Colorado, Ida- 
ho, Texas, Utah, and Washington 
paid their quotas in full; Oregon, like 

ontana, was short only $350 and 
Wyoming about $460. 











Trails from Range to Consumer.” To 
offset the downward pull on prices that 
present large supplies have, Mr. Caine 
suggested the desirability of having 
lambs of good quality available at the 
price-making markets at all times and 
of marketing the lamb crop in an or- 
derly and evenly distributed manner. 


Wool Marketing 


The history of cooperative wool mar- 
keting in the United States, the present 
status of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation and its prospects for the 
future were presented to sheepmen in 
attendance at the convention by James 
H. Lemmon of Lemmon, South Dakota, 
who became president of that agency 
last December. 


I would like to have you know (Mr. 
Lemmon said) that we have a capital struc- 
ture, or reserves of approximately one mil- 
lion dollars and as one of my friends recently 
said, it is so liquid that you can pour it out 
of a pitcher. We have this invested in gov- 
ernment bonds, cash and receivables and are 
in A-1 financial condition. I wish to say to 
you that these reserves, or capital, have been 
created from earnings during the past eight 
years. In addition to this we have returned 
to our members about $328,000 during this 
period in reduced charges or commissions, 
meaning our net earnings have been about 
$1,328,000. Remember that this earning, 
or profit, has been made or accumulated 
from commission and other charges made by 
us for marketing the wool of our members 
and these charges have always been the 
same, or a little less, than those of cthers 
engaged in the same line of business. Also 
remember that the charges and commissions 
have been slowly reduced over that period 
and that we have initiated that reduction in 
every case. * * * This capital has been 
created by the wool grower; it belongs to 
the wool grower and is working for him; 
we are financially sound and independ- 
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ent and can ask for and receive adequate 
capital and do not need to increase this un- 
less something unlooked-for occurs. If 
we follow sound policies and do not jeop. 
ardize or lose these reserves we can begin 
reducing our charges further or pay a 
patronage dividend, which is one and the 
same thing. 


Grazing 
E. N. Kavanagh told sheepmen at 


Casper that the Grazing Service of the § 


Department of the Interior proposed to 
find out if the code governing the use 
of lands in the Taylor grazing districts 


needed amending, but it did not intend 


to upset or confuse the situation. Rec- 
ommendations of advisory boards 
would be summarized, he said, and re- 
turned to a group of selected represen- 


tatives of those boards, who, working | 


with the regional graziers, should be 
able to develop a “code with sufficient 
flexibility of administration to meet the 
many and varied conditions found in 
the range country.” 

Issuance of term permits, he said, 
had been delayed by the need for cor- 
rection of the land pattern, but it was 
expected that a considerable number 
could soon be issued through the respec- 


tive states. Up to the present, the term F 


permits have been given out in only 
two districts. 

Realization of the main objectives of 
the Taylor Grazing Act, stabilization 


and rehabilitation, must fall largely on 
the shoulders of the advisory board, J 
Mr. Kavanagh declared. “They must § 
endeavor to mesh the range livestock ff 


industry into the local economy so as 
to insure that the whole foundation— 
not alone the range end—is sound and 
stable.” 


Predatory Animal Control 


The present very active interest in 9 


predatory animal control was indicated 
in the reception of and discussion fol- 
lowing the address of D. D. Green, 
chief of the Division of Predator and 
Rodent Control of the Biological Sur- 


vey. 

“The problem of predator control, es- 
pecially the control of the coyote,” Mr. 
Green said, “is increasing rather than 
diminishing in scope because of a com- 
bination of circumstances that includes 
an increase in the number of predators, 
which is reflected in the steady increase 


in the number of coyotes taken each 
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4 "y Biological Survey hunters. During the Prominent in Breed  .a es 

jeop. § fiscal year 1939 the number of preda- Associations 

begin § tory animals caught by these hunters 

ay a was approximately 121 per cent greater 

d the § than during the fiscal year 1930, al- 
though funds available for the work last | 
year were only 22 per cent greater than ! 

nN at § during 1930. While efficiency of the | 

f the § personnel engaged in this work is par- f 

ed to § tially responsible for the increased take 

> US€ § in 1939, the main reason must be as- 





cribed to the greater number of coyotes 
at large.” 

Research work in predator control is 
now being done by the Biological Sur- 
vey with the hope that improved meth- 
ods of control may bring about a 
quicker solution of the problem. 

While there is a good deal of criti- 
cism from various sources against pred- 
atory animal control, Mr. Green de- 
clared that “some form of control will 
continue because stockmen and sports- 
men are no more prone today than in 














John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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was § and allow predators to carry on unre- Pea SESS 
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Special Work of Wool Marketing 


Committee 












The wool marketing committee of 
the convention convened on Monday, 
the 22nd and continued its deliberations 
in between the regular sessions. Rep- 
resentatives of the wool trade were in- 
vited to appear before the committee 
and express their views on marketing 
problems. Mr. George Anderson of the 
firm of Adams and Leland proposed the 
writing of a new consignment contract 
to be recommended to various wool 
















ad houses, which would prevent some of 

fol. § the practices which Mr. E. S. Haskell, 
een, investigator for the Special Senate | 
and Committee for the Investigation of 






Wool Marketing, had recommended, in 
making his report to that committee, 
to be covered by legislation. 

Such a contract was drawn up and 
considered by a subcommittee of the 
general wool marketing committee and 
copies have been referred to the various Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colorado 
State associations for criticism and ac- 







een 







Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming 


Vice President, American Hampshire 





Sheep Association 






: President, American Corriedale 
tion upon. Association 
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State Conventions in January 


TTENDANCE at four of the five state conventions 
held in January by wool growers’ associations gave 
the writer a renewed conviction that production in the range 
sheep industry has been streamlined down to a fully modern 
basis which only awaits a logically expected improvement 
in wool and lamb prices to bring some return of the confi- 
dence and enthusiasm that has been too largely missing 
since 1930. 

Last fall’s pickup in wool prices gives a rosier hue to 
1940 prospects. Except for the small volume of consigned 
wool carried into and sold on the higher market, com- 
paratively few growers got the benefit of the rise. 

A good representation from the Boston trade followed 
the convention circuit, but apparently were mainly on 
scouting missions. They found most growers very firm in 
their ideas of shearing time wool values. So far as could 
be learned, no offers were made or options taken. Growers 
or feeders who named prices put them in line with the high 
point of last October. 

Wool dealers and manufacturers appear to be following 
a waiting policy. Imports of fine wool from South Africa 
have supplied some of the more urgent requirements. The 
mills are completing deliveries of spring and summer weight 
goods and entering the season for booking orders on fall 
weights which will be produced during spring and summer. 
Few mills have material wool stocks for the fall business 
and will necessarily have to cover orders by actual purchases 
when orders are at hand. Prices of fall weight goods show 
a material mark-up, fully reflecting currently quoted prices 
for wool and the advance in mill wages announced for Feb- 
ruary. 

The situation seems to hang on the extent of orders 
booked for fall weight materials, and that should develop 
during February. With liberal orders at hand, the only 


things in sight that could lower existing prices are the atti- 
tude of the British government in pricing Australian wools, 
and the position of the growers themselves. It is quite un. 
likely that the former will weaken. How firm the scattered 
growers will remain, in case the situation turns in their 
favor, of course cannot be foretold. 

A dry fall season on the ranges was reported from Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana and Utah. Quite generally 
there had been welcome rains or snows in December or 
January. 

Aside from the programs and agreed expressions of 
policy and attitude through resolutions and committee re- 
ports, these meetings do much to promote common under- 
standing of local and general problems. The good fellow- 
ship that always results from closer acquaintance ensures 
local harmony and cooperation instead of conflict and 
rivalry. 

In all the states, there was an active interest in (1) the 


wool situation, (2) the reciprocal trade agreement program, | 


(3) the status or possible transfer of the Forest Service, 
and (4) the creation of new national parks. 

The National Secretary discussed the tariff situation, 
lamb promotion and other National Association work at 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington and Utah. President Rich ap- 
peared on the Idaho program. Vice President Pauly repre- 
sented the National Association at the Montana meeting. 


E. N. Kavanagh represented the Grazing Service at 
Idaho. Oregon, Montana and Utah regional and local forest J 


officials were in attendance at all states for platform appear- 
ance and conferences with committees. 


Our reports of the separate conventions are necessarily 


limited to an outline of the official reports and resolutions, § 


and special features of the programs. 





IDAHO 





Boise—January 4-5-6 


In its rotation of capable and prac- 
tical association heads, Idaho added to 
its list by electing Harry B. Soulen of 
Weiser to succeed Merle L. Drake. 
Thomas H. Gooding, Jr., Shoshone, was 
named vice president and M. C. Claar 
was continued as secretary. 


General Resolutions 


The committee on general resolu- 
tions, of which Dr. S. W. McClure was 
chairman: 

1. Pleaded with Congress to “hasten and 
save what remains of our protective tariff 
law,” and urged Congress to appoint a com- 
mittee to make a thorough investigation and 
determination of what products can be 
raised more profitably by an increase in tariff 
rates. 


2. Called upon “Congress at the present 
session to reestablish itself in the confidence 
of the people by assuming the powers given 
it by the Constitution, and by repealing these 
bewildering laws and permitting individual 
enterprises to master this depression as they 
have mastered all others.” 

3. Recommended a well-organized plan 
of range burning. 

4. Approved the work of the Dies Com- 
mittee. 

§. Urged repeal of the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act, and passage of law fair to em- 
ployers and employees. 

6. Opposed processing or similar taxes on 
any sheep products. 

7. Asked the restoration of the Farm 
Credit Administration to its former inde- 
pendent status. 

8. Recommended the removal of the 
present limit on individual loans through 


‘federal land banks. 


Lamb Marketing 


The report of the lamb marketing | 


committee: 

1. Criticized as unfair to producers the 
suppressing of prices by discrimination 
against choice lambs on days of dull mar- 
kets and heavy runs. 


2. Commented upon fluctuations in mar- § 


ket prices for live lambs during times of 
little or no fluctuation in the dressed trade. 

3. Asked the four packing companies that 
handle 84 per cent of sheep and lambs 
slaughtered under federal inspection to ag- 
gressively merchandise and distribute lambs. 

4. Stated that it was “beyond our com- 
prehension that last year’s prices were of 
such a low basis.” 


5. Opposed any increase in commission J 


and stockyards charges. 


Freight Rates 


The report of the committee on 
transportation: 
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1. Asked the carriers to abandon remain- 
ing charges for unloading and service. 

2. Disapproved the attempt of the car- 
riers to increase rates upon feeder and stock- 
er livestock, 

3. Asked that commission firms render 
account sales showing itemized charges for 
hay and feed. 

4. Expressed opinion that charges now 
levied for stockyard and feedyard services 
are ample, and are returning to these com- 
panies a substantial profit. 

§. Asked that in the transportation act 
now under consideration by Congress (a) 
that there should be no change in the lan- 
guage of section 4 which relates to rates on 
long and short hauls, (b) that amendment 
be made to section 15 to allow the opening 
of all closed gateways, and (c) asked for 
retention of the language regarding rate- 
making which would provide for considera- 
tion of the “inherent advantage of each 
type of transportation based on cost of 
service rendered.” 


Predatory Animals 


It was recommended by the com- 
mittee on predatory animals: 

1. That the eight million dollar assess- 
ment on all sheep in the state to be used for 
predatory animal work through the county 
boards, be retained. 

2. That all county and district boards 
adopt a minimum bounty payment of $2 on 
coyote pups, at least through the denning 
season. 

3. Recommended that 30 per cent of 
range improvement funds from fees collect- 
ed in Taylor grazing districts be made avail- 
able for predatory animal gontrol. 

4. Favored a uniform bounty for the 
western range states, 50 per cent to be paid 
by wool growers, and 50 per cent by various 
federal agencies. 


Wool Marketing 


The wool marketing committee: 

1. Urged final enactment of the fabric 
labeling act. 

2. Called upon the state and national 
associations to carefully watch legislation 
that may be proposed by the United States 
Senate Special Committee on Wool Mar- 
keting. 

3. Commended the work of the Federal 
Trade Commission in connection with the 
labeling of textiles. 

4. Recommended a survey of proposed 
plans for public education regarding the 
valuable qualities of wool. 


General Operations 


This committee: 
1. Approved the work of the Govern- 
or’s Tax Commission. 





H. B. Soulen, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 


2. Objected to the assessment on feeder 
lambs. 

3. Urged a uniform basis of assessment 
of grazing lands and all classes of property. 

4. Opposed any action by the association 
in connection with employees of members. 

§. Asked for exemption of agricultural 
labor from the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 


The Cost of Production 


The report submitted for 1938 ex- 
penses and income showed an operating 
profit of 7 cents per ewe for that year. 
Preliminary figures for 1939 indicated 
total receipts per ewe of $7.43, and 
expenses of $7.18. 


The Program 


President Drake, in his address, 
commented upon the inability of the 
Taylor Grazing Division to properly 
supervise grazing. “If the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act is to exist,” said Mr. Drake, 
“we should make a demand on Con- 
gress to appropriate ample funds to 
administer the law. I do not encourage 
growers to refuse to pay 1940 grazing 
fees, but unless future developments 
in administration justify the existence 
of the Act, I can see no other recourse.” 
The President further stated that de- 
mand for economy in government has 
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forest and public domain grazing ad- 
ministration in the Department of the 
Interior. He recommended that “if a 
consolidation is to take place, the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act should be placed in 
the Department of Agriculture.” 

Mrs. Robert Naylor of Emmett, 
president of the National Women’s 
Auxiliary, also spoke. 

Dean John A. Hill and Fred E. War- 
ren of Wyoming discussed the possi- 
bilities of increasing fleece weights 
through culling of ewes. Mr. Warren 
stated that in employing the culling 
methods practiced by Dean Hill, upon 
ewe lambs added to his flock, an in- 
crease of over three pounds in the aver- 
age fleece weight had been obtained in 
15 years. Mr. Warren also declared 
that rigorous culling of ewes for wool 
production helped to produce better 
lamb crops. 

National President R. C. Rich dealt 
with the subjects of taxes, promotion 
of wool consumption and the trade 
agreement program as proposed to be 
applied through the agreement with 
Argentina. 

Dr. Hadleigh Marsh of Montana dis- 
cussed some of the most serious diseases 
of range ewes, and the employment of 
sanitary methods for preventing losses 
in lambs. 

Among the other speakers on the 
program were L. J. Driscoll, S. J. 
Pauly, John T. Caine III, C. E. Favre 
R. W. Doe and E. N. Kavanagh. 





OREGON 
Burns—January 8-9 


Mac Hoke of Pendleton was named 
to the presidency of the Oregon Asso- 
ciation to succeed Leo Hahn. Wayne 
Stuart of Dayville was elected to be 
vice presiden.t Mr. Holt will remain 
as secretary. 

Largely attended meetings of the 
committee on grazing and public lands 
were held on the afternoon and even- 
ing of the day before the convention. 

Discussion was especially keen in 
connection with the proposed “range 
protection cuts” on forest lands, and 
on the necessity of submitting more 
forest grazing affairs for the considera- 
tion of advisory boards. The commit- 


created pressure for consolidation of tee recommended that “forest associa- 
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Oregon Officers: Left to right, Walter A. Holt, secretary, 
Mac Hoke, president, and Wayne Stewart, vice president. 


tions be formed and advisory boards 
named for each forest, the boards to be 
consulted on all matters of importance 
affecting permits and the management 
of livestock on forest lands.” It was 
asked that no range protection or other 
cuts be made on permits for 1,000 head 
or less. 

The committee opposed the creation 
of any more game reserves, national 
monuments or national parks in Ore- 
gon, and named a committee to contact 
the Oregon winter sports associations 
and other organizations opposing the 
creation of more parks. It was also 
asked that local governments be reim- 
bursed in the amount of 50 per cent of 
the revenue derived from lands pur- 
chased by federal agencies, this to be 
in lieu of taxes formerly obtained. 

The collection of 75 cents for each 
car of sheep handled at central markets, 
and a similar amount on sales at coun- 
try points was approved with the under- 
standing that 50 cents from each col- 
lection would go into a special fund 
for the promotion of lamb consumption. 

Early enactment of the fabric label- 
ing bill was called for. 

The convention voted in favor of the 
repeal of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, and also for the maintenance 
of an independent status for the Farm 
Credit Administration. The report fur- 
ther said, “We believe this can be done 
only through an independent board 
operating within the Department of 
Agriculture, or closely correlated with 


it.” Officers of the association were in- 
structed to use every effort possible to 
prevent the transfer of the Forest Ser- 
vice to the Department of the Interior. 

The association reaffirmed its stand 
in support of the language of the long- 
and-short-haul clause of the existing 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

Upon the subject of freight rates, 
the convention insisted that “the ex- 
pense and energy now being devoted 
to the elimination of competitors by 
legislation or taxation be used tto secure 
the maximum of efficiency and the low- 
est possible rates for every method of 
transportation,’ and further, that no 
system of legal regulation be instituted 
that will prevent the consideration of 
rate making or the inherent advantage 
of water transportation. 

The convention expressed its belief 
that the Extension Service of Oregon 
State College is fully able and amply 
equipped to carry out the educational 
and contact work of the federal pro- 
grams with farm people of the state. 

The federal range conservation pro- 
gram was heartily endorsed. 

President Hahn’s address dealt with 
the lack of profits for Oregon wool 
growers in recent years, and argued 
that the large wool imports of October 
were proof that the duty is properly 
adjusted. He. also voiced strong criti- 
cism of the effect of the reciprocal trade 
agreement program upon agricultural 
and livestock producers, and criticized 
extravagant government spending. 


The National Wool Grower 


Mrs. Ralph Thompson made a very 
concise report of the very excellent 
work done by the Oregon Ladies Aux. 
iliary last year in forcing upon the at- 
tention of citizens of Portland and rural] 
communities the attractive qualities of 
wool, and the economy and value of 
more liberal use of lamb. 

Secretary Holt’s report showed the 


collection of 1939 dues in the amount J 


of slightly over $3,000, of which the 
major part was used to pay the state’s 
quota of the budget of the National 


Wool Growers Association. He force. § 
fully presented the need of more ade- § 


quate financing for the use of national 
and state associations in the perform- 


ance of service necessary to the indus- J 


try. 


Features of the program were anf 


address by Orlo H. Maughn, director 
of Research, Spokane Federal Land 
Bank, which provided a very practical 
discussion of economic features of pro- 
duction and prices of livestock in recent 
years. 

George Weaver, Washington, D. C., 
outlined general features and recent 
alterations in the A.A.A. range program 


and the basis of compensation to co- J 


operators. 


J. H. Dobbin spoke forcefully in op- 
position to the proposal to create a new 
national park in Wallowa County. A 
feature of the convention was _ the 
scholarly address of Mac Hoke, in 
which he dealt with the necessity and 
methods of maintaining an economic 
balance between agriculture, labor and 
industry. 





WASHINGTON 


Yakima—January 11-12 


The Washington Association’s ori- § 


ginal style of convention was conducted 
as usual without a printed program, 


and under the entertaining methods of § 
President Drumheller, who was reelect- § 


ed for his 26th year of service. R. A. 
Jackson of Goldendale was named as 
vice president, and A. E. Lawson was 
retained as secretary. 

Through its various committee re- 
ports, the convention: 

Opposed the transfer of the Forest Ser- 
vice to the Department of the Interior. 

Commended the range program of the 
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on the ranges. 

Opposed the levying of any kind of tax 
on livestock and livestock products for the 
purpose of carrying out soil conservation 
programs. 

Reafirmed their stand in favor of the 
truth-in-fabrics bill. 

Asked that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration continue the wool loan program 
for 1940. 

Recommended a plan to increase the 
present collection of 25 cents per car for 
lamb promotion, to one-half cent per head, 
to be deducted on all receipts at all central 
markets, and also collected on lambs sold 
at country points. 

Opposed the present “unwise and un- 
American Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act.” 

Asked that the final form of the trans- 
portation bill retain the provision authoriz- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to require joint-line rates so that shippers 
may route their stock by the most direct 
route on the basis of the through rate. 

In regard to farm credit policy, the 
convention stated: 

We believe it is highly important for our 
industry and all other lines of agriculture 
that loans made by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration be kept on a sound basis. We 
ask Secretary of Agriculture Wallace to 
stand on his announcement of May 1939 
which promised an independent status for 
the F.C.A. We further ask that this agency 
be kept entirely free of politics and that it 


‘continue its policy of making only sound 


loans. 

President Drumheller consistently re- 
frains from making addresses, but more 
than compensates the conventions by 
his timely comments interspersed be- 
tween set speeches, and expressed in 
introducing program subjects. 

Secretary Lawson’s report showed a 
total income of $2700.33. The associa- 
tion makes a material contribution tc 
salaries of coyote hunters, and regu- 
larly pays its full quota of the budget 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

The absorbing question before the 
convention was the proposed creation 
of Cascade National Park. As under 
consideration, this park would absorb 
over three million acres of national 
forest land, extending in a northerly 
and southerly direction across the state. 
It is reported that this is the beginning 
of a series of new parks through which 
the Department of Interior plans to 
make a continuous series from the Can- 
adian to the Mexican borders. The pro- 
posal was denounced by D. T. McCau- 


ley, state game commissioner; W. J. 
Robinson, director of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and J. H. Sylves- 
ter, vice president of the Washington 
Resources Association, as well as by 
other speakers. Sportsmen and other 
recreational organizations are also con- 
testing the proposed withdrawal. 

Dr. Robert Prior, manager of the 
Washington State Dairy Products Com- 
mission, gave lamb raisers some inter- 
esting and suggestive facts regarding 
the national movement being organized 
for the advertising and promotion of 
dairy products. Washington and other 
states have passed laws legalizing and 
requiring a check-off of 1/10 of a cent 
per pound on butter fat supplied to 
creameries. The Washington Commis- 
sion expects to have $60,000 per year, 
and the national program is planned to 
call for annual expenditures in the 
neighborhood of two million dollars. 

Lamb identification contests by state 
4-H boys and girls, culinary demonstra- 
tions and a wool style show highlighted 
the late afternoon program and con- 
cluding sessions of the wool growers’ 
auxiliary. 





MONTANA 
Helena—January 15-16-17 


The Montana Wool Growers Associa- 
tion held a very successful convention, 
with approximately 700 people signing 
the registry book. W. G. Gilbert of 
Dillon was reelected president, John E. 
Foster of Harlowton was elected vice 
president, and Paul Etchepare will con-- 
tinue as secretary. 

In resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention, the association resolved: 

That preference in granting permits on 
Indian lands should be given to the Montana 
stockmen. 

That the legislature be requested to ap- 
propriate from the general fund $20,000 
annually for the support of predatory ani- 
mal control; that financial assistance from 
the State Fish and Game Commission would 
be highly appreciated by the livestock” in- 
dustry for its predatory animal work; “‘re- 
quested and urged to immediately be put into 
effect the provisions of H.R. 9599, 71st 
Congress, approved March 2, 1931, which 
authorizes an appropriation of one million 
dollars annually for the control of preda- 
tory and other injurious animals.” 

That Montana wool growers are opposed 
to the so-called Divorcement clause in any 
legislation to regulate wool marketing. 
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That “if and when further trade agree- 
ments are consummated, or existing trade 
agreements extended, they should be con- 
cluded only upon the ratification of the 
Senate.” 

That the State Board of Equalization 
should continue their efforts along the line 
of assessing lands on a productivity basis, 
and the accumulation of such data as 


may be necessary to classify all lands on 
such a basis. 


There was a fine wool exhibit in the 
lobby of the Placer Hotel, prepared 
and shown by Dr. R. T. Clark, assisted 
by Curtis Hughes. Professor J. F. Wil- 
son, wool specialist of the California 
Experiment Station, was responsible 
for the prize fleeces on display. These 
represented wools from Australia, New 
Zealand, Argentina, Scotland, Canada 
and six western states. Of special inter- 
est were prize fleeces displayed by Les- 
ter Huddleston and J. H. Hahn, promi- 
nent Montana breeders. 





UTAH 
Salt Lake City—January 18-19 


The Utah Wool Growers voted to re- 
tain Don Clyde of Heber City as their 
president, Vern W. Pace of Richfield 
as vice president, and James A. Hooper 
as secretary. 


Committee reports of the convention: 

Opposed the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, and demanded that the terms of the 
Constitution be complied with wherein all 
acts pertaining to revenue originate in the 
House of Representatives, and that all 
treaties be approved by the Senate before 
they become effective. 

Opposed either state or federal laws limit- 
ing the outlet of our products through un- 
fair taxation. 

Requested that the’ Farm Credit Admin- 
istration be restored to its independent status 
at the.earliest possible date. 

Requested that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act be so amended as to define the 
phrase “agricultural labor”-as it has been 
defined in the Fair Labor Standards: Act. 

Favored .a closer cooperation between the 
Grazing Service of the Department of the 
Interior, the advisory boards, and the Utah 
Wool Growers, to be brought about by the 
formation of a permanent committee named 
by the directors of the Utah Wool Growers. 

Favored an amendment to the Range Code 
granting priority only to owned land and 
livestock. 

Recommended that there be appropriated 
by the U. S. Congress $20,000 to be expend- 
ed by the Research Branch of the Forest De- 
partment in Utah to investigate and make 
recommendations on big game management. 
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Endorsed the present state cooperative 
predatory animal program. 

Asked the Coramodity Credit Corporation 
to make available loans on the 1940 clip. 


Favored a wool products labeling act that 
will definitely inform the consuming public 
of the contents of fabrics, particularly as 
far as virgin wool is concerned. 


Recommended that suitable legislation be 
enacted for the regulation of all marketing 
agencies, consignment houses, dealers and 
speculators in wool and requested that co- 
operative organizations offer broader mar- 
keting facilities. 

Condemned the use of foreign wool in 
government contracts that are let for blan- 
kets, cloth, or other wool articles. 


Requested that national forest permits 
and allotments be recognized as now consti- 
tuted except where agreements may be 
reached which will be for the betterment of 
the permittees, any such changes to be made 
with the consent and approval of said per- 
mittees, 

Stated that “in view of the position which 
the livestock industry holds in the scheme 
of agriculture, the proper place for the For- 
est Service is under the Secretary of Agri- 
culture.” 

The resolution on transportation was 
similar to that adopted by the National 
Convention. 

The treasurer’s report made by Mr. 
Hooper showed a healthy condition. In 
1939 dues were collected in the amount 
of $5,000. In the main, these come to 
the state association from local associa- 
tions, most of which are made up of 
permittees on various national forests. 
The state paid its full 1939 quota of 
$2700 for the support of the National 
Association. The principal expenditure 
was for the national budget. 


In talks given by President Don 
Clvde and National Secretary F. R. 
Marshall, the protective tariff policy as 
embodied in the trade agreement pro- 
gram was sharply criticized. Mr. Clyde, 
after citing some statistics to show the 
importance of the home market, said: 
“Are we now, through trade agree- 
ments, to yield this vast market within 
our own country to people of other 
languages, other customs, who do not 
contribute to the maintenance of our 
government, our schools or our roads? 
In my opinion, it is decidedly unfair for 
the present administration now to ask 
the American producer to meet foreign 
competition from countries whose 





standard of living and production costs 
are not comparable to ours.” 

He further stated that the numbers 
of game on the national forests would 
have to be reduced on Utah’s ranges for 
the preservation of Utah’s livestock. He 
urged full support of the advertising 
program to increase the consumption 
of lamb. 


Mrs. Hyrum S. Erickson of Salt Lake 
City, president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
introduced a novel feature by making 
her report by radio transcription. 

In his talk, Mr. C. J. Fawcett, gen- 
eral manager of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, gave a detailed 
analysis of market conditions; said he 
thought prices would start strengthen- 
ing as soon as the supply of South 
American and South African wool is ab- 
sorbed by the trade. He criticized the 
wool top futures market as detrimental 
to the industry. 


Other outstanding speakers of the 
convention were C. N. Woods, regional 
forester of Ogden; Paul C. Smith, vice 
president of Swift and Company; E. N. 
Kavanagh, chief of range management, 
Division of Grazing; and John T. 
Caine, III. 

A special feature was a meat-cutting 
demonstration by M. O. Cullen of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 





Domestic Wools For 
Government Contracts 


UBJECT numbered 35 in the 1940 
Platform and Program of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association in- 
structed Association officers to urge 
that government departments should 
require the use of domestic wools in 
filling contracts for cloth, clothing or 
blankets. 

For several years all contracts let 
by the War and Navy Departments 
have called for the exclusive use of 
domestic wools. The War Department 
controls the purchase of all C.C. Camp 
materials. This requirement is called 
for by a law. enacted in 1932, which 
reads as follows: 


1212. Restricting purchases to arti- 
cles of growth, production, or manufac- 
ture of United States. In the expendi- 
ture of appropriations for the military 


The National Wool Grower 





and nonmilitary activities of the War 
Department, the Secretary of War shall, 
unless in his discretion the interest of 
the Government will not permit, pur- 
chase or contract for, within the limits 
of the United States, only articles of the 
growth, production, or manufacture of 
the United States, notwithstanding that 
such articles of the growth, production, 
or manufacture of the United States 
may cost more, if such excess of cost be 










not unreasonable. (Mar. 8, 1932, c. 73, § 





47 Stat. 62.) See section 10a of Title 41, 

In 1933 a similar provision was made 
applicable to all government depart- 
ments: 


10a. American material required for 
public use. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, and unless the head 
of the department or independent es- 
tablishment concerned shall determine 
it to be inconsistent with the public 
interest, or the cost to be unreasonable, 
only such unmanufactured articles, ma- 
terials, and supplies as have been mined 
or produced in the United States, and 
only such manufactured articles, mate- 
rials, and supplies as have been man- 
ufactured in the United States sub- 
stantially all from articles, materials, 
or supplies mined, produced, or manu- 
factured, as the case may be, in the 
United States, shall be acquired for 
public use. This section shall not apply | 























with respect to articles, materials, or 9 
the United § 


supplies for use outside 
States, or if articles, materials, or sup- 







plies of the class or kind to be used, § 
or the articles, materials, or supplies J 





from which they are manufactured are 





not mined, produced, or manufactured, 0 





as the case may be, in the United States 
in sufficient and reasonably available 
commercial quantities and of a satis- 
factory quality. (Mar. 3, 1933, c. 212, 
Title 111, Sec. 2, 47 Stat. 1520.) 






Domestic wool stocks on December 
30, 1939, were reported by the Bureau 9 
of the Census as consisting of 167, § 
881,000 pounds of shorn wool (greasy 
basis) and 37,539,000 pounds of pulled f 








wool. Of the domestic shorn wools, 
manufacturers and topmakers 
69,853,000 pounds, and dealers, 29, 
589,000. More than half of manufac: J 
turers’ stocks was fine wool, while 
dealers’ stocks contained approximate- 
ly equal amounts of fine and crossbred 
grades. 








It would appear that the available 





supplies of domestic wool are sufficient 
to furnish amounts needed for govern- 
ment contracts until the new clip reach- 
es the market. 
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The President's Address 


By R. C. Rich 


Delivered Before the 75th Annual Convention of the 


National Wool Growers Association. 


er 


r IS, I am certain, quite fitting for 
us to celebrate the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the National Wool Growers 
Association in the State of Wyoming. 
Wyoming wool growers have, and do, 
play very prominent parts in National 
Association affairs. 

After the close of the World War in 
November 1918, this country found 
itself on practically a free-trade tariff 
policy. Agricultural commodity prices 
went down from very high war prices 
to prices below normal production costs. 
The Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, 
which carried, generally, rather ade- 
quate rates, was passed, I think, in 
1922. After the enactment of this law 
and under the impetus of easy credits 
extended by this country and tremen- 
dous demand for our industrial and 
agricultural commodities, this country 
enjoyed what, in my opinion, was a 
period of the greatest prosperity ever 
enjoyed by any country in the history 
of the world. 

The Smoot-Hawley tariff bill, with 
some increases, but in most cases not 
materially higher than existing rates, 
became law in 1930. 

After President Roosevelt’s inaugu- 
ration in 1933, it was, for some reason, 
the policy of the administration to sell 
the citizenry of the country the idea 
that nearly all of our previous policies 
were unsound. A large part of the 
responsibility for the depression and 
bad times was charged to the so-called 
high rates of the Smoot-Hawley bill. 
If it was fair and decent to blame the 
depression of 1932 on the Smoot-Haw- 
ley bill, then it must be only fair to 
give credit to the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff bill, in, which many rates were 
similar to those of the Smoot-Hawley 





bill, for the wonderful prosperity en- 
joyed by this country during the 20’s. 

Congress and the country were sold 
the idea that there was much log- 
rolling and that it was a most insidious 
practice for the Congress itself to write 
a tariff bill. This resulted in the pas- 
sage of an act in June, 1934, con- 
veying to the President the authority 
to negotiate and effect reciprocal trade 
treaties or pacts with foreign countries. 
The authority for this program was to 
expire on June 12, 1937, and in antici- 
pation of this, the Congress again ex- 
tended this authority until June 12, 
1940. 

In fairness to the Congress and the 
President, and remembering one of his 
public statements in which he said he 
did not know of any tariff rates on agri- 
cultural commodities that were too 
high, we are entitled to assume that it 
was their intention that the adminis- 
trative policy was to be such that we 
would trade only on agricultural com- 
modities of which we did not have and 
could not produce an adequate supply. 

The administration of this tariff 
program had been placed under Sec- 
retary Cordell Hull and his State De- 
partment, and if it was true that the 
Congress and the President did not 
intend that agricultural tariffs should 
be lowered, we all soon learned that 
Mr. Hull believed in a gradual and 
effective lowering of tariffs on prac- 
tically all agricultural commodities. 
Such a program was carried on steadily 
and was climaxed late in 1939 by the 
announcement of proposed trade trea- 
ties with several South American coun- 
tries, which proposed treaties all con- 
templated serious reduction in agricul- 
tural commodity rates. In the an- 


nouncement of one of these proposed 
treaties, the State Department: listed. 
29 articles on which it might be, willing 
to reduce the tariff. Of these 29 ar- 
ticles listed, 25 were agricultural. .- 
After the announcement of the con- 


templated treaties with our South 
American neighbors and the accom- 
panying list of agricultural commodi- 
ties in which our State Department 
was willing to trade, there was a 
tremendous protest from interested ag- 
ricultural people. Many members_ of 
both branches of Congress gave pub- 
lic utterance or made formal protest 
against reducing rates, and about Jan- 
uary 4, the State Department an- 
nounced that its negotiations with 
South American countries in this re- 
gard had been broken off. are 

In this connection, let me quote a 
Washington dispatch carried in the 
Salt Lake Tribune on January 6 past: 

“The accepted conclusion in Wash- 
ington is that the Argentine negotia- 
tions have been laid away on icé, to be 
held there until after the 1940 elec- 
tion, and that once the election is over, 
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negotiations will be resumed. The Na- 
tional Grange seems to sense the situa- 
tion, and taking issue with the Farm 
Bureau Federation, is out today with a 
blast demanding amendment of the Act 
to require ratification of all trade 
treaties by the Senate. 

“Senator Johnson of Colorado, Dem- 
ocrat, arch foe of the reciprocal trade 
policy, warns that negotiations with 
Argentina would be resumed by July 
if Congress fails to require Senate ap- 
proval of trade treaties.” 

When the original authority for this 
trade program was granted in 1934, 
and again when it was renewed in 
1937, many of the able and highly re- 
garded members of the Senate pro- 
claimed that the proposed program was 
not constitutional, that the Constitu- 
tion clearly provided that treaties with 
foreign countries were to be ratified 
by a two-thirds majority of the United 
States Senate. However, the Congress, 
having failed to accept their version 
and to heed their advice, at least a 
great many members, now found them- 
selves in entire discord with Secre- 
tary Hull’s program. But, having given 
away their authority to act in the mat- 
ter, now had only the recourse of 
appearing before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information and protest- 
ing against the further reduction of 
rates on all or part of the commodities 
listed. 

The administration and the State 
Department have had introduced in the 
House a measure to renew their au- 
thority to carry on the reciprocal trade 
treaty program. Some members of the 
Senate have expressed opposition to 
renewal of the authority and others to 
the renewal unless such a measure pro- 
vides for ratification by the Senate. 


In this regard, it is interesting to note 
that the United States is the only 
country today that does not require 
ratification of reciprocal trade treaties 
by its national legislature. The Pres- 
ident of the United States is the only 
executive who has absolute power to 
consummate and promulgate such 
treaties, which make radical changes 
in the country’s tariff rates. 

However, I cannot find sufficient 
grounds for a member of the Congress 


to justify the evasion of his respon- 
sibility in this most important matter. 
And I believe that it behooves all west- 
ern agricultural people to see to it that 
their Representatives and Senators op- 
pose the extension of this program and 
to use their influence to the end that 
the duly elected representatives of the 
people write the tariff bills. 


National Parks and Grazing 


During the past year, the United 
States Interior Department has been 
most aggressive in its campaign to 
create new, and extend existing na- 
tional parks. The same department 
has shown its ambition to have the 
United States Forest Service trans- 
ferred from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to that of the Interior. It is 
rumored that the President, who, as 
you know, has such authority under 
the reorganization bill, will soon make 
the transfer. This may or may not 
happen, but it is with grave concern 
that I think of the possibility of the 
national forests heing in the same 
department as the National Park 
Service, with its well-known policy of 
non-use. Certainly most of us of the 
West are not like the national park 
bear, content to live from the tin cans 
left by eastern tourists. 

If the West is to occupy its proper 
place in the economy of this country, 
we must have sound conservation of 
federal lands within our states, with 
proper utilization of their grazing, 
timber and mining resources. 


Regarding the Price for the 
New Clip 


We have been quite careful about 
advising growers in regard to wool and 
lamb prices. We would, however, like 
to call to your attention that there is 
much in the producer’s favor in the 
present wool market. Time has proven 
that our wool market would have gone 
up appreciably even had war not been 
declared in September. 

Our supplies are quite low and while 
there has been expressed some concern 
that the large consumption of wool of 
the past 18 months might be greatly 
reduced, late developments in this re- 
gard do not appear unfavorable. 

There has been some speculation as 
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to the attitude of the British authority 
which controls the disposal of the Aus. 
tralian and New Zealand wool clips, 
There is, however, nothing in our past 
relationships with Great Britain’s dip. 
lomats, nor anything in the action of 
the people composing this authority so 
far, to justify the belief that they are 
going to sell those wools to us at a 


price which will adversely affect our J 


market. 
The market could, of course, be ad- 
versely affected by cessation of Euro- 


pean wars, a large decrease in the rate § 


of consumption and asking prices of 
producers for the next clip. 

Do not misunderstand. We do not 
see World War prices for wool or other 
commodities in the future—certainly 
not unless this country extends easy 
credit to England and France. We do, 
however, advise growers to carefully 
familiarize themselves with Boston 
prices before selling their next clip. 


ri A. 
During late years, the Farm Credit 
Administration has rendered good ser- 
vice and has unquestionably been a 


factor in providing lower interest rates 


to agricultural borrowers. 


We were somewhat shocked when the 


status of this agency was recently 
changed from that of an independent 
agency to a division of the Department 
of Agriculture. We doubt if the past 
service can be perpetuated on sound 


principles under a political department. 7 


Practically all national and many local 
organizations are on record opposing 
the change and asking for a restora- 
tion to its former status. I believe we 
should use our influence to help carry 
out this program. 


In Conclusion 


In my four years’ tenure of office § 


as your National President, I have 
found much pleasure and keen enjoy- 
ment in my association with the officers 
and members of the state associations. 
I have also enjoyed working with your 
Secretary, Fred Marshall, whose fine 


character and ability are well known} 
to all of you. We are particularly in-§ 


debted to Byron Wilson and the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association for his 
efforts on our problems while in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the past year. 
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Will You Promote Wool? 


E 75th Convention voted for the 

promotion of wool consumption 
through publicity and educational 
work. Advertising may be employed 
if sufficient funds are forthcoming. 

The funny part is this: American 
wool growers are getting ready to pro- 
mote wool consumption in the United 
States in cooperation with the growers 
of Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. 

Those countries set up, in 1938, the 
International Wool Secretariat, which 
spent $50,000 in the United States last 
year to enlarge the appreciation of, and 
demand for—not foreign wool—but all 
wool. The Secretariat officials consid- 
ered the United States offered a fine 
chance to develop a larger demand for 
wool, and that if more wool is used 
in this country, the exporting coun- 
tries will have a chance to sell more. 

The Secretariat spent $200,000 on 
wool education in Europe. The mem- 
ber countries are financed through gov- 
ernment collections of a shilling a bale 
(eight tenths of a cent per pound) on 
all exports. 

Compulsory collections are not pos- 
sible in the United States. Conse- 
quently, it is proposed to secure funds 
through collection by dealers of 5 cents 
per bag (3 cents in Texas and fleece 
states), the proceeds to be used under 
the direction of the National Wool 
Growers Association. (See No. 32 in 
Platform and Program of the National 
Wool Growers Association, page 8 of 
this issue.) 

Growers should inform the buyers 
of their clips that 5 cents is to be de- 
ducted for each bag and sent to the 
National Wool Growers Association. 
It will be used exclusively for wool 
promotion. The dealers have been 
asked to provide for this deduction in 
their purchase or consignment con- 
tracts. 


Why Push Wool? 


In the last 27 years the per capita 
wool consumption has declined 46 per 
cent in the United States. Of course 


fashion changes are responsible for 
some of this. Wool stockings and un- 
derwear are not likely to return. But 
it must be recognized that other fibers, 
although lacking the exclusive quali- 
ties of wool, have taken a large place 
in the textile field. 

The chart shows the remarkable 
development in the production and use 
of rayon in 20 years. Not all rayon 
replaces wool, but much of it is sold 


questionable. Here is a sample that 
was printed recently in My Weekly 
Reader, The Junior Newspaper. The 
title was “What Are Clothes Made 
Of?” The story reads as follows: 

When your grandmother was a little girl 
and your grandfather was a small boy, they 
probably wore woolen clothing to school in 
the wintertime. As soon as the late autumn 
winds had a nip in them, out came the long 
heavy underwear, the warm woolen dresses, 
suits, and coats. 


CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA 


HE rear WOOL 
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on the basis of lower prices to con- 
sumers, who would receive better value 
by buying more woolen garments or 
garments containing more wool. This 
they would do if they were properly 
informed about the superiority of wool 
in respect to warmth (for outer cloth- 
ing and blankets), its elasticity, which 
means unmatched draping, longer life, 
dressy appearance and other points of 
superiority. 

In the absence of educational sup- 
port for wool, the producers of artificial 
fibers have been pushing their product 
by means that are perhaps technically 
legitimate, but at the same time very 
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That winter clothing was usually made 
of the wool that had been sheared from the 
sheep. Of course, your grandmother may 
have had an alpaca dress, too, that was made 
from the wool of the alpaca, a sheep-like 
animal of South America. And your grand- 
father may have had a camel’s hair coat 
made from the soft hair of the camel. Wool 
was wool in those days, and a person knew 
that woolens were made from the warm 
coat of some animal. 

Today woolens may still be made of real 
wool, or they may be made of something 
very different. Men of science are always 
making new materials and trying them out. 

Wood pulp is now treated with chemicals 
and made into rayon that looks much like 
silk. Glass can also be spun into a material 
that looks like cloth. Cotton and wool have 
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been made out of vegetables and dried milk 
or coal and lime in Great Britain. Wool has 
been made out of seaweed in Japan. Japan 
has tried making leather out of the skins 
of whales, sharks, and salmon. Denmark 
now makes leather out of fishskins, too. 

Not long ago, two new factories on our 
Atlantic Coast began to make a new fiber 
which is said to be as good as silk for stock- 
ings. 

So the clothing you wear to school this 
autumn and winter may be made of very 
different materials than were the clothes 
your grandparents wore when they were 
children. Look at the weave in your coat 
and dress. Touch the cloth with the tips of 
your fingers. Does it feel and look like 
wool? Is it like cotton? Do Mary’s hair 
ribbons and Johnny’s neckties look like silk? 

Strange things may have gone into the 
making of these pretty things. Instead of 
fleecy wool from sheep, soft cotton from the 
cotton fields, or shining silk from the silk- 
worm’s cocoon, minerals and vegetables and 
wood pulp may have gone into their making. 


Such mis-education calls for telling 
the real facts. Younger generations 
never have been properly taught about 
the sources of their food and clothing. 
School authorities and publications 
want materjal, and too often unwilling- 
ly print copy that is misleading. 

All thag;is needed for wool is to have 
the truth*told in an understandable 
way. 

The wool promotion work carried on 
by American wool growers will be co- 
ordinated with the activities of the 
International Wool Secretariat. The 
New York, representatives of the Sec- 
retariat recently outlined present and 
proposed: lines of wool publicity along 
these lines: 


General Publicity 


1. NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


‘The advantages of wool in its various hu- 
man uses must continuously be dramatized 
as. news and feature material for the thou- 
sands of newspapers and national magazines 
in this country. This type of activity we 
are carrying on constantly. It can be ex- 
panded with additional funds. 

_,.News pictures and feature pictures are in 
increasing demand by the American press. 
This educational media will be used for 
dramatizing the qualities of wool wherever 
possible. This includes not only the na- 
tional photo syndicates, but magazines such 
as Life, Look and Pic, who are always in- 
terested in good news pictures. 

2. RapIo 


.» We have an exclusive program service is- 


sued weekly to more than 350 separate radio 
stations in the United States. These are 
daytime programs for women audiences. 


These programs will carry regularly in- 
teresting material on the characteristics, 
uses, and unique advantages of wool—not 
only wool and its importance in women’s 
fashions, but wool in its relation to health, 
economy, etc. 


In addition to this regular service we are 
endeavoring to make available through radio 
centers in New York, such as National 
Broadcasting Company and Columbia Broad- 
casting System, special speakers to talk about 
wool from time to time over national net- 
works. Many important radio personalities 
like to have such guests on their programs 
when they have something to say of interest 
and importance to radio listeners. 

We are in close touch with the television 
departments of the large broadcasting chains. 
One of these has already requested from us 
a program based on the story of wool. 


3. Movies 


We are in close touch with most of the 
newsreel organizations. It will be our pur- 
pose from time to time to create news events 
based on wool which will be of sufficient 
general interest to require coverage by news- 
reel photographers. 


In addition, if sufficient funds are avail- 
able, we can prepare a special newsreel pic- 
ture for use in schools all over the country. 
Such an educational movie would tell the 
story of wool in its various stages from 
sheep to human uses, pointing out the unique 
qualities of the wool fabric in comparison to 
other fibers. 


General Promotion 
1. SCHOOLS 


There are more than 10,000,000 school 
children in America’s grade schools and 
high schools. We have examined some of 
the special material now used in class rooms 
as supplemental educational information. 
Where this pertains to clothing, much of 
it tends to consider wool outmoded by de- 
velopments of science in creating synthetic 
substitutes-“‘just as good as wool.” We be- 
lieve that the younger generation should 
know the facts about fabrics—that the nat- 
ural wool fiber has characteristics for health 
and wear and economy as yet unequaled by 
any other fiber. 


We will prepare special booklets dealing 
with the history of wool and its unique 
characteristics—such booklets to be supplied 
for use in our schools. These booklets could, 
if funds will permit, be supplemented by 
charts and displays showing manufacture of 
wool fabrics. 


Among high school groups we will work 
closely with domestic science classes, sup- 
plying them with material which they are 
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anxious to have in practical courses on the 
advantages of wool in the home. 


We will work closely with the National 
Educational Association, making available 
to them sources and material on wool which 
will be useful in class work. 


What To Do 


Growers who want an active pro- 
gram of promoting wool consumption 
should do two things: : 

1. See that the contract for sale or 
consignment of their clips provide for 
the deduction of 5 cents per bag forf 
that purpose. 

2. Explain the plan to other growers 
and have them see that their contracts 
contain the same clause. 





Veterinarians Ask Help 
On Sheep Diseases 


E following resolution was adopt- 
ed by the Intermountain Live 
Stock Sanitary Association which met 
at Salt Lake City on January 10, 1940: § 


Whereas there is a very heavy loss from 
disease among sheep, also from parasitic in- 
festation, and whereas much of the loss is 
preventable through proper veterinary ser- 
vice; 

And whereas this resolution, if put into 
effect, will give much added protection to 
this enormous investment in the foregoing 
territory, (the number of sheep in the ter- 
ritory, according to the 1939 year book, 
is 21,325,000, with a cash value estimated 
at $7.00 per head, or about $150,000,000); 


And whereas the officials of the Forest 
Service, and Grazing Service of the Interior 
Department, are investing large sums of 
money to develop the industry, it seems only 
reasonable that more adequate veterinary 
service should be provided by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry; 


Therefore, be it resolved that the Inter- 
mountain Livestock Sanitary Association 
here assembled request the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry to create a district to in- 
clude the intermountain states with a bur- 
eau veterinarian in charge; one that is well 
trained in the control of sheep diseases and 
parasitic infestation. 
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Utah’s W. P. A. Hunters 


Arlin Wakefield, a W.P.A. hunt- 
er at Grouse Creek, Utah, with 97 
furs, his catch during October, No- 
vember and December. 


S a member of the predatory ani- 
mal committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association at its-recent 
Casper convention, I was very much 
surprised to learn that Utah is the only 
state using W.P.A. trappers in its con- 
trol work. Since the other members of 
the committee were interested, I 
thought a statement in the Wool Grow- 
er about our procedure in using these 
W.P.A. hunters might be helpful to 
wool growers’ associations in other 
states. 

We growers in Utah felt that a man 
on relief might just as well trap coy- 
otes as work with a pick and shovel 
and accordingly asked such aid from 
the W.P.A. setup in the state and re- 
ceived their approval. For the work, 
men on relief that have had some ex- 
perience as trappers are selected from 
the counties in the state, and work un- 
der instructions from the Biological 
Survey and the wool growers’ advisory 
board. The state is divided into four 
districts, supervised by the Survey. The 
trapper’s catch is counted and his re- 
port signed by any sheepman in the 
vicinity of his work, which gives the 
wool grower information on numbers 
caught. If there is a mean killer in 
an area, it is reported immediately to 
the district supervisor or the advisory 
board by the growers and a trapper is 
put to work in that region right away. 

Through the different agencies—wool 
growers, Taylor grazing districts, etc. 
—these W.P.A. trappers receive $15 a 
month more than if they were just on 
the regular relief rolls. And they ap- 


preciate it, as shown by a Biological 
Survey report of 9,343 predators taken 
in the six months between June 30 and 
December 31, 1939. 

The Fish and Game Commission of 
Utah is also cooperating in the preda- 
tory animal control program, to the 
extent of $5,000. They have four paid 
hunters and trappers. 

Under our present program we have 
taken more predators and have received 
greater satisfaction than in any previ- 
ous efforts, according to my knowledge. 
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The annual catch now runs about 15,- 
000 predators. There are 114 W.P.A. 
trappers in the state, 25 Biological Sur- 
vey hunters, four from the Fish and 
Game Commission and five cooperative 
hunters on the Arizona strip, which 
makes a total of 148. 

The picture I am sending is of Arlin 
Wakefield, a W.P.A. hunter at Grouse 
Creek, Utah, with 97 furs, his catch 
during October, November and De- 
cember. 


Layton, Utah Dell H. Adams 





A Couple of 1939 Show Champions 


This 
ram was the champion of that 
breed at the Golden Gate 


Show in San Francisco, the 


yearling H ampshire 


Pacific International at Port- 
land, and the International at 
Chicago, in 1939. He was 
shown by Malcolm Moncreiffe 
of Big Horn, Wyoming. 
Following the International, 
the ram was sold to L. T. 
Dwyer of Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, for $800. Mr. Moncreiffe 
also sold his reserve champion 
Hampshire ewe and three ewe 


lambs at the same time. 


Mr. Moncreiffe’s Corriedale 
ram, shown at the right, also _ 
took championship honors at 
San Francisco, Portland and 


Chicago in 1939. 
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American National Live- 


Stock Convention 


REE days of discussion of na- 

tional livestock problems by 500 
cattlemen from the entire region west 
of the Missouri River attending the 
forty-third annual convention of the 
American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation closed in Denver, Colorado, on 
January 13 with the adoption of a score 
of resolutions and the election of J. 
Elmer Brock of Kaycee, Wyoming, as 
president and Frank S. Boice of Son- 
oita, Arizona, first vice president. 

A resolution opposing the reciprocal 
trade program stated “that a large ma- 
jority of our people are unalterably 
opposed to reciprocal trade agree- 
ments.” It objected to the extension of 
the prugrain, but, if extended, all new 
agreements and extensions should be 
ratified by ihe Senate, the resolution 
declared. Tiie subject was outstand- 
ing at the meeting and the theme of at 
least three of the main addresses. 
George N. Peek, first administrator of 
the AAA and later special adviser to 
the President on foreign trade; Harry 
B. Coffee, United States Representa- 
tive from Nebraska; and Dr. John Lee 
Coulter, former member of the United 
States Tariff Commission, spoke on it, 
all from somewhat different angles. 

In a resolution condemning the huge 
federal expenditures, the stockmen 
“considered it a privilege and a duty 
to recommend to our own group as 
well as to all others that they use their 
best effort to combat the exertion of 
group pressure upon Congress for ex- 
penditures not vital to the public wel- 
fare, even though this means the ter- 
mination of the range conservation 
program.” 

Other resolutions commended a bill 
by Representative Woodruff of Mich- 
igan calling for suspension of imports 
of agricultural products when they are 
selling below parity in the American 
market; urged restoration of the Farm 
Credit Administration “to its former 
status as an independent agency;” and 
reiterated opposition to modification of 
the embargo applying to countries 
where foot-and-mouth disease exists. 

Adoption of government system of 
beef grading was urged upon the pack- 


ing industry, and the packers were also 
asked to give consideration to the sub- 
ject of beef advertising. An increase in 
the levy on cattle shipments to pro- 
duce funds for the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board was favored. 

The association opposed any trans- 
fer or consolidation under the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization authority of the 
Forest Service and the Department of 
Grazing “at this time.” The resolu- 
tion on this subject also sought, through 
a committee to be named, the amend- 
ment of the law governing the Forest 
Service to provide for recognition of 
grazing as one of the major purposes of 
the act, to recognize grazing prefer- 
ences as rights entitled to legal pro- 
tection, and to provide for a legal 
status of advisory boards to confer with 
forest officials on problems of regula- 
tion. 

Issuance of ten-year permits to qual- 
ified permittees under the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act was asked by the stockmen. 

The stockmen also urged Congress 
“to adopt a clarifying amendment as 
to whether or not under Section 2 of 
the act, which grants the Secretary of 
the Interior general powers, Congress 
authorized the secretary to evade speci- 
fic provisions of Section 3 relating to 
term permits, thereby denying stability 
to livestock units dependent upon pub- 
lic range.” 

It was requested that land users 
under the Taylor Act be permitted to 
acquire, under various provisions of 
the act, title to land improved by 
government agencies, should they so 
desire. 

One of the resolutions urged that no 
land located in the eleven public land 
states should be acquired by the United 
States “unless compensatory adjust- 
ment be made to such states to shield 
their tax structures.” 

Clarification of various sections of 
the Taylor Grazing Act to permit 
states to select public lands held under 
Section 15 leases, which under present 
regulations is impossible, was urged 
upon the Secretary of the Interior. 

The stockmen opposed creation of 
any new national parks or monuments 
or enlargement of existing ones in the 
western states, unless approved by leg- 
islatures of the states involved. 
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MPORTS of animals and animal prod. 
ucts continue to pile into American 
markets under the stimulus of the re. 
duced rates applied under Hull’s re. 
ciprocal trade agreements. 

In the eleven months ending with 
November, we imported 724,815 live 
cattle, mostly from Mexico and Can- 
ada. Imports of live hogs amounted 
to 74,743 head. While all these im- 
ports did not come in under the reduced 
duties, it was the reduced duties that | 
brought them about. 

In addition to these live animals, 
the imports of meat are enormous. In 
eleven months we have imported 144, 
343,867 pounds of foreign meat and 
meat products. Of this huge total, 82 
million pounds consisted of canned 
beef. The absurdity of these meat im- 
ports is seen in the importation of 39 
million pounds of pork, chiefly bacon 
and ham, at a time when our hogs are 
selling at the lowest gold price in 
history. 

In dairy products we imported over 
55 million pounds of cheese during the 
eleven months under Hull’s reduction 7 
of duty. Were it not for the disturb- 
ance caused by the war there is no 
telling how large these imports might 
have been. 

S. W. McClure 





Packer Earnings 


E annual statement of Swift and 
Company showed net earnings of 
$10,321,000 during the year ending Oc- 


tober 31. Total sales amounted to 
$756,731,000. 

Armour and Company reported § 
gross sales of $715,319,000, and a net 
income of $7,013,000. In both cases 
the net income is before payment of 
dividends. Armour paid $3,747,000 in § 
dividends on capital and _ surplus 
amounting to $121,641,000, and has 
issued 551,338 shares of preferred 
stock with a par value of $10, and 
100,000 shares of common stock with 
a par value of $100. 

The capital stock and surplus of 
Swift and Company is reported at 
$231,790,000, with 6,000,000 shares of 
stock issued at a par value of $25, 
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'HE use of credit by farmers and stock- 
men has increased greatly during the past 

$0 years. As the use of credit increased, it 
became more and more apparent that the 
credit requirements of agriculture could not 
be met to best advantage by credit institu- 
tions primarily set up to serve business and 
industry. Paying off a land mortgage is 
likely to be a long drawn-out process. Few 
farmers or ranchers can expect to pay for 
their land in five years, yet prior to the es- 
tablishment of the federal land bank system, 
few mortgages were written for a longer 
period of time. Again, while farmers and 
stockmen require some 60-to-90-day credit 
for production purposes, the volume of such 
credit is relatively small. The minimum re- 
quirement ordinarily runs from six to nine 
months—in the livestock industry even 
longer. Credit extended for a period of time 
which does not closely correspond to the 
time required to produce the crop or finish 
the livestock which is to be sold to pay off 
the loan, is likely to prove embarrassing 
sooner or later to both borrower and lender. 
In addition to requiring credit on terms 
suited to the needs of the industry, agri- 
culture requires a dependable source of 
credit. Private institutions and individuals 
lend when, where, and as they please. It is 
to be expected that such sources will tend 
to dry up during periods of economic diffi- 
culty, as they did in 1921 and again in 
1932 and 1933. It must also be expected 
that from time to time private investors 
will transfer funds from agriculture to what 
appears to be more profitable forms of in- 
vestment. This happened to some extent in 
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the boom days of the late 1920’s. Since a 
farmer or rancher cannot suspend opera- 
tions because a creditor happens to want 
his money or decides to invest it elsewhere, 
it is essential from the standpoint of agri- 
culture that it have not only an adequate 
but a dependable source of credit. 

It also goes without saying that agricul- 
ture requires credit at reasonable cost. Inter- 
est rates of eight or ten per cent or even 
higher, such as formerly prevailed in parts 
of the country, cannot be met these days 
by any large proportion of farmers and 
ranchers. 


Farm Credit System Established 


In an attempt to better meet the credit 
needs of farmers and ranchers, there has 
been in process of development over the past 
20-odd years a group of credit institutions 
which together comprise what we now call 
the Farm Credit Administration. The system 
started with the establishment of the fed- 
eral land banks in 1917. The federal inter- 
mediate credit banks were added in 1923. In 
1933 the system was rounded out by the 
addition of production credit corporations 
and associations and the banks for coopera- 
tives. 


A complete credit service for agriculture 
is now available. It includes long-term 
mortgage credit through the federal land 
bank system; credit for production and gen- 
eral agricultural purposes through the pro- 
duction credit system which includes the 
federal intermediate credit banks; and credit 
for farmers’ cooperative business organiza- 
tions through the banks for cooperatives. 


Characteristics of Farm Credit System 


What are some of the characteristics of 
this credit system? What are some of the 
things which it was hoped the system would 
accomplish? What problems does the system 
face at the present time? These are some of 
the questions I would like to touch upon 
briefly this afternoon. 

In establishing a credit system for agri- 
culture, we might have proceeded along 
either of two lines. We might have estab- 
lished a government-owned and operated 
system depending upon annual appropria- 
tions from the federal treasury for operat- 


ing expenses and loan funds. Under such a 
system the amount of funds made available 
for loans and the terms on which loans were 
made would have been made subject, of 
course, to the changing policies of changing 
national administrations. In such a system 
farmers and ranchers would have had no 
voice in determining policies and no voice 
in management, except such as they might 
obtain through political action. 

An alternative to this procedure, and the 
course actually chosen, lay in the direction 
of providing government assistance to 
farmers and ranchers in developing their own 
credit system. This system is not dependent 
upon annual appropriations from the fed- 
eral treasury for loan funds. Such funds 
are obtained largely from the sale of bonds 
and debentures to investors. These securities 
are not guaranteed by the federal govern- 
ment. 

It is not dependeat upon the federal 
treasury for operating expenses. The in- 
terest rate which the farmer or rancher pays 
covers the cost of borrowed funds, operat- 
ing expenses and a margin for losses and re- 
serves. There is, of course, some government 
capital invested in farm credit in addition 
to the 130 millions farmers and stockmen 
have invested in the system. This was put 
up by the government to help farmers and 
stockmen get the system started. This capi- 
tal has been kept intact and could be re- 
covered by the government if it were de- 
cided to liquidate the system. Aside from 
the use of this capital, and an appropriation 
to cover the expenses of the Washington 
office, farm credit is wholly self-supporting. 


The system is cooperative in character. 
Each borrower becomes a shareholder. As 
a shareholder he has the right to participate 
in the election of directors who in turn de- 
termine policies and select officers to run 
the system, subject, of course, to the broad 
provisions of law under which the organi- 
zation operates. 


How Has the System Worked? 


How has the system worked? One meas- 
ure of service rendered, though not neces- 
sarily the most important one, is the volume 
of loans made. Since organization in 1917, 
the federal land banks have made approxi- 
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mately 900,000 long-term farm mortgage 
loans for over three billions of dollars. Since 
organization in 1933, production credit asso- 
ciations have made over 1,250,000 loans for 
approximately 1.5 billions of dollars. Dur- 
ing the same period the banks for coopera- 
tives have made nearly 6,500 loans to co- 
operative business organizations for ap- 
proximately one-half a billion dollars. 

The effects of the operations of farm 
credit have been more far reaching, how- 
ever, than even the foregoing figures indi- 
cate. Prior to the establishment of the fed- 
eral land banks, very few long-term amor- 
tized mortgage loans were made in this coun- 
try. When the federal land banks entered 
the field, other lenders began to make loans 
of this type. As a competing group of in- 
stitutions in the farm mortgage field, the 
federal land banks have undoubtedly exer- 
cised an influence both on terms of loans 
and interest rates out of all proportion to 
the volume of loans which they have made. 

Much the same thing can be said for the 
production credit system and the banks for 
cooperatives. These institutions, like federal 
land banks, have attempted to fit credits to 
the needs of farmers, stockmen and their 
cooperatives, setting up terms of repayment 
which they can reasonably expect to meet in 
the normal course of their business opera- 
tions. Production credit loans, for example, 
are for the most part disbursed on a budget 
plan. This procedure not only provides the 
borrower with funds as needed, thereby as- 
suring him of adequate credit to complete 
his production operations, but allows him 
to repay his loan in an orderly manner as the 
livestock or crops financed are marketed. It 
also reduces his interest cost to a minimum 
because interest, is charged only for the time 
the money is actually in use. 


In addition to providing a substantial vol- 
ume of credit on terms suited to the needs 
of agriculture, farm credit has also un- 
doubtedly had an important influence upon 
the interest rates which borrowers have had 
to pay. At the present time the rates of in- 
terest charged borrowers by farm credit 
are, so far as I have been able to determine, 
the lowest ever made generally available to 
farmers, ranchers and their cooperatives in 
this or any other country. The system has 
enabled farmers and stockmen, through co- 
operative action, to go into the money cen- 
ters of the country and borrow on terms of 
credit equality with business and industry, 
thus taking advantage of the generally low 
level of interest rates prevailing in the 
money markets of the country at the present 
time. 


The development of farm credit has taken 
place over a period of more than 20 years. 
By hard work over the years, farmers, ranch- 
ers, and their organizations have built up a 
complete credit service for agriculture—a 
service which includes long-term mortgage 
credit, production credit and credit for co- 


operative business organizations. In addition 
to hard work, they have put over 130 mil- 
lions of their own hard-earned money into 
the system. 


What Can a Cooperative Credit 
System Do for Agriculture? 


What can the farmers of the country hope 
to do with this cooperative credit system? 
What can they reasonably expect such a 
system to accomplish? Equally important, 
what are some of the things it cannot be 
expected to accomplish, and which repre- 
sent problems which must be met through 
other agencies and by other means? I would 
like to list, if I may, a few things which it 
seems to me such a system can do. 

1. If efficiently operated, it can provide 
for agriculture continuing credit equality 
with business and industry—credit on terms 
suited to the needs of farmers and stockmen 
and at rates of interest that compare favor- 
ably with those obtained by business and in- 
dustry on loans of similar size, running for 
similar periods of time, and representing 
comparable risks. The individual farmer or 
rancher cannot reach the money markets of 
the country. Through cooperative action, 
however, he can reach these markets and 
borrow at rates and on terms which compare 
favorably with those obtained by business. 

2. Such a credit system can provide an 
alternative source of credit for agriculture. 
Competition in any field makes for better 
service at lower cost to farmers and stock- 
men. This is not intended as a criticism of 
private financing institutions. It applies 
equally to farm credit. Too great depend- 
ence upon any one agency, whether public 
or private, is not a good thing. 

3. If the system continues to be adequate- 
ly capitalized and if operated soundly and 
efficiently, it can provide a dependable source 
of credit available in hard times as.well as 
in boom times. I need not remind this group 
of credit conditions which existed in many 
livestock areas in 1932 and 1933. A depend- 
able squrce of credit is sometimes almost as 
important as credit at reasonable cost. Farm- 
ers and ranchers cannot shut down opera- 
tions and wait for better times without go- 
ing out of business. Hence, the need for 
farmers and ranchers to have their own co- 
operative credit system—1921 and 1933 may 
be repeated in the future. 

4. If they function as true cooperatives, 
the federal land banks, production credit, 
and the banks for cooperatives can empha- 
size the farmers’ and ranchers’ point of 
view in the credit field. They can make it 
their job to provide credit for periods and 
on terms suited to his needs, instead of the 
lenders’ convenience. 


What Are Some of the Things a Coop- 
erative Credit System Cannot Do? 


Equally important, what are some of the 
things which a group of credit institutions 
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such as those which comprise the Farm 
Credit Administration cannot reasonably hy 
expected to do? 


1. First of all, we must recognize thy 
self-supporting cooperative credit instity. 
tions which obtain their loan funds through 
the sale of securities to investors and which 
Operate upon a narrow and somewhat inflex. 
ible margin cannot meet the credit needs of 
everyone. They “can establish reasonable 
credit standards and serve those farmers, 
ranchers, and their cooperatives who can 
meet such standards. If they are to be self. 
sustaining, however, and if they are to op. 
erate on a reasonable margin—which is nec. 
essary if interest rates to borrowers are to 
be kept down—there is a limit to the amount § 
of risk they can assume or the amount of 
supervision or other assistance which they 
can give borrowers: They can, however, 
serve the great majority of farmers and 
stockmen. 


The fact that they cannot meet the credit 
needs of everyone, does not mean that they 
are unsympathetic to the needs of individ. 
uals whom they cannot serve. The import- 
ant thing, it seems to me, is to clearly dis. 
tinguish between the two groups—those who 
can be served by self-supporting credit insti- 
tutions, whether cooperative or private, and 
those who cannot—and to meet their respec- 
tive needs through agencies designed to 
handle the problems involved in serving 
them. 

2. A credit institution, regardless of its 
form of organization, cannot eliminate risks 
in farming and ranching—risk of crop fail- 
ures, feed shortages, and low prices—which 
inevitably make it difficult or impossible for 
borrowers to meet their obligations during 
certain periods. 

In dealing with problems such as those 
presented at the present time by areas which 
have suffered from a series of crop failures 
or abnormally low prices for farm products, 
it seems to be most important that we not 
take steps which might jeopardize farm 
credit or impair its ability to serve borrow- 
ers in other parts of the country or future 
generations of borrowers in order to meet 
a present emergency. 

I want to emphasize that these statements 
do not indicate any lack of sympathy with 
borrowers who are in difficulty, or failure 
to recognize that they need assistance. The 
problem lies in working out ways to help 
borrowers who are in distress through no 
fault of their own without unduly weaken- 
ing the system or placing an undue burden 
upon borrowers in other areas. 

3. There is one other point that I would 
like to mention. We have heard a great deal 
during the past several years about credit— 
credit for farmers and ranchers, credit for 
city home-owners, credit for industry, credit 
for business. Such is always the case during 
depression periods. During such periods, 
farmers, home-owners, and business men find 
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themselves in a position where income is in- 
sufficient to meet operating expenses, taxes, 
and debt service charges. The result is that 
large numbers of individuals who contracted 
debts during more prosperous times, find 
themselves facing foreclosure or bankruptcy. 
It is both natural and proper under such cir- 
cumstances that we should seek ways and 
means to avoid the catastrophe that would 
inevitably result in forced liquidation on a 
wholesale basis—that we should seek to meet 
the situation by re-financing a large volume 
of existing debt over longer periods and at 
lower interest rates.. It seems to me most 
important, however, that in such a situation 
we do not come to look upon credit on in- 
creasingly favorable terms as a solution to 
all of our problems. It is important that 
we do not overlook the fact that farm 
credit can never be a substitute for farm 
income. It seems to me most important in 
seeking a solution to some of our present 
problems that we do not attempt to accomp- 
lish through the use of credit something that 
we cannot reasonably expect credit to do, 
thereby loading farmers and stockmen with 
debt that they cannot reasonably expect to 
repay, and perhaps weakening our lending 
institutions to a point where they will not 
be able to serve future generations of 
farmers. 


What of the Future? 


What are some of the problems facing the 
Farm Credit Administration at the present 
time? There are always many problems, of 
course, confronting such an organization— 
problems of developing sound credit and op- 
erating policies and putting them into opera- 
tion; problems of meeting emergencies in 
certain areas; problems of improving credit 
service to farmers and ranchers and better 
adapting such service to their needs; and the 
many problems involved in trying to increase 
operating efficiency and reduce costs. There 
is One particular problem, however, to which 
I would like to direct your attention this 
morning. 

Prior to July 1, 1939, the Farm Credit 
Administration was an independent federal 
agency reporting directly to Congress and 
the President. Under a government reor- 
ganization plan which became effective on 
that date, it was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Until recently, how- 
ever, it operated on much the same basis as 
in the past, the principal change being that 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration reported to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture instead of the President. Recently, how- 
ever, it was indicated that certain changes 
were to be made. In an announcement made 
by a White House spokesman, as reported 
by the press, it was stated that the Farm 
Credit Administration was now to be inte- 
grated or absorbed into the Department of 
Agriculture. 

In my judgment, the transfer of farm 


credit to the Department of Agriculture 
raises certain questions of vital importance 
to the farmers and stockmen of this country. 
The issue may be stated as follows: 

Will farmers and ranchers be better 
served over the years by continuing the 
Farm Credit Administration as an inde- 
pendent federal agency supervising co- 
operative credit institutions set up to serve 
agriculture, or will they be better served 
by having it become a part of a large de- 
partment of government responsible for 
the administration of a great many other 
programs, some of which, regardless of 
the intentions of administrators, may tend 
to weaken or perhaps, ultimately destroy 
the cooperative credit system, leaving in 
its stead an out-and-out government own- 
ed and operated credit system? 

This issue has nothing to do with person- 
alities. The question is simply one as to what 
form of organization will best assure agri- 
culture a dependable source of credit at reas- 
onable cost over the years to come, without 
placing an undue financial burden upon the 
government. 

In my judgment, this can best be done by 
restoring the Farm Credit Administration to 
its former status as an independent agency 
of government directly responsible to Con- 
gress and to the President—whether it be 
headed by a governor as at present, or by a 
bi-partisan board with staggered terms of 
office as has recently been suggested by a 
number of farm and livestock organizations. 

It can best be done by continued efforts 
on the part of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion in Washington to strengthen and de- 
velop the cooperative credit units under its 
supervision—the federal land bank system, 
the production credit system, and the banks 
for cooperatives. We should continue to 
decrease the emphasis on government and 
government control and increase the empha- 
sis on the cooperative features and farmer 
and rancher control. 


Danger of Attempting to Administer 
Farm Credit with Other Types 


of Programs 


In my judgment there are dangers in the 
present situation. It is obvious that any co- 
operative credit system must limit the exten- 
sion of credit to sound loans and must pur- 
sue a sound yet sympathetic collection policy 
if it is to be self-supporting. By making 
sound loans I do not mean following a 
“hard-boiled” lending policy. By a sound 
loan I mean a loan which the borrower can 
reasonably be expected to pay off in the nor- 
mal course of his farming or ranching op- 
erations without undue risk of loss and with- 
out the lender having to provide a substan- 
tial amount of management service or other 
assistance. Such assistance is expensive. In 
a cooperative credit system, the cost of pro- 
viding special service for one borrowef ‘aust 
be paid for by the others. 
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By a sound collection policy I do not mean 
following a ruthless unsympathetic policy. 
That has never been the policy of the Farm 
Credit Administration. If a borrower can 
pay, he is expected to pay. On the other 
hand if he is unable to pay through no fault 
of his own, but has always acted in good 
faith, kept up his property, and properly 
applied income above necessary living ex- 
penses on his indebtedness, farm credit has 
gone along with him and tried to help him 
work out. 


I do not believe it will be possible to 
maintain sound credit and collection stand- 
ards and keep farm credit on a self-sup- 
porting basis over the years if it becomes a 
part of a large department of government 
whose major activity is the administration of 
programs of a greatly different character. I 
do not mean to imply that present and fu- 
ture administrators will not try to keep 
farm credit sound. It is not a question of 
their trying. It is a question of whether or 
not they can. The basic issue would be 
the same were the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration or the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration to be transferred to the Department 
of Commerce or perhaps the Department of 
Labor. In my judgment, it is simply a case 
of attempting to put into one administrative 
pigeon-hole two types of programs which 
cannot, over the long pull, be successfully 
administered together. 


Let me illustrate. The Department of 
Agriculture is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of programs which provide annually 
for millions of dollars in direct benefit pay- 
ments to farmers. It is responsible for mak- 
ing commodity loans which frequently are 
made at or above the current market value 
of the product on which the loan is made. 
It is responsible for making both government 
loans and direct grants to farmers who re- 
quire such aid to assist in their financial re- 
habilitation but who cannot meet the credit 
standards which must be maintained by 
self-supporting credit institutions, whether 
cooperative or private. 

I do not believe that programs of this 
type can be administered along with a co- 
operative credit system and keep the credit 
system sound and therefore on a self-sup- 
porting basis. 

It is going to be difficult, it seems to me, 
for one agency in the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Farm Credit Administration, 
to continue over the years to make loans on 
a business basis while at the same time other 
agencies in the same department, the Farm 
Security Administration and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, are engaged in making 
rehabilitation loans and commodity loans on 
much more liberal terms. It is going to be 
difficult for one agency in the department, 
the Farm Credit Administration, to insist 
upon the repayment of borrowed funds 


(Continued on page 50) 
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IS is not going to be a forecast. I 
am not a crystal-gazer and cannot 
peer into the future, but if you wool 
growers will answer one or two ques- 
tions about your own behavior, the out- 
look for prices would then be a great 
deal clearer. These are the questions: 
Are the wool growers of the United 
States going to undersell the British 
Wool Control Committee? 
If so, how much? 


The only source of apparel class wool 
for the next few months outside of the 
United States is owned outright by the 
British government and is mainly the 
clip in Australia and New Zealand. 
South Afnica is about sold out and can 
have little effect before next fall. There 
is no tendency to cut prices there. So 
if prices go below the level which the 
British government has set, it will be 
because the growers of the United 
States have yielded to the superior bar- 
gaining ability of the manufacturers 
and dealers. 


I do not know what the answer will 
be. Many times I have seen the grow- 
ers of the United States undersell the 
world market when there was a good 
demand for wool and thus bring on a 
period of low prices lasting several 
months, embarrassing to the fore- 
casters and causing loss to dealers and 
mills who had bought wool early at 
higher prices and to clothing manufac- 
turers who had operated on the theory 
that prices would hold. 


What is going to happen this year? 
Are you wool growers here, who are 
sure that wool is going higher rather 
than lower, going to be able to make 
the market? Or, when you go home, 
will you yield to the insinuations of 
your creditors and other business 
friends that 5 to 6 cents a pound above 


the prices of last June is plenty of in- 
crease? Will you and your neighbors 
back home be able to hold out against 
a flock of rumors such as these: That 
the British government is cutting 
prices; that an early peace is coming; 
that President Roosevelt is going to 
take over the domestic wool at a low 
price; that he is going to cut the tariff 
or make a trade agreement with Aus- 
tralia; that Boston warehouses are be- 
ing choked with wool from somewhere? 

If you are not bowled over by such 
rumors, can you stand out against the 
sagging prices which may be brought 
on by truckers who buy wool cheap 
from farmers in the Ohio Valley and 
make quick delivery to the doors of the 
mills on the seaboard? 

If you are sure that the growers can 
resist all these forces making for lower 
prices, then you can be sure that wool 
will not go below its present level and 
that it will tend to work higher as you 
and those in charge of selling the Brit- 
ish wool realize your power. 

It is no secret that many manufac- 
turers and dealers are already operating 
on the theory that the present price of 
wool is not going to hold; that the 
growers are going to sell themselves 
down the river. Class III wool, the 
standard fine wool of the West, is now 
quoted in Boston at around one dollar 
a pound to the mills. The mills first 
announced that they expected to buy 
this grade for 90 cents as soon as the 
shearing season gets under way. Many 
have been taking orders for goods on 
that basis. More recently they are talk- 
ing 85 cents. They expect wool to be 
10 to 15 cents lower on the clean basis 
than it is today. 

Are they making a mistake? 

Of course, the action of the growers 
of the United States isn’t the only ele- 
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ment governing wool prices, and so it 
is worth while to try to get a complete 
view to see why our growers hold the 
price control today. 

What are the important elements in 
the present situation? First of all, 
there is price. Just at present, wool 
seems to be tending slightly downward, 
following the rapid decline which came 
as a reaction to the war boom in Sep- § 
tember and October. The present mar- 
ket is still about 50 per cent above that 
of August, but still not so high as in the 
early part of 1937, when the stimulus 
of a general war was lacking. Wool 
was showing a general upward trend 
last summer. April was the low point § 
of the year, and prices to the growers 
increased to some extent through May 
and June. 


Supply 

Next is supply. How much wool is 
there, and who owns it? Is it all easily 
available to the manufacturers? 

In the United States the visible 
stocks are lower than they have been § 
at any time since 1920, except at the 
beginning of 1937, and at that time 
we were having a little wool boom. 
Supplies are only 10 million pounds 
greater than then. On account of the § 
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low importations of recent weeks, there 
is every indication that by April, when 
shearing becomes general, the mills will 
be closer to the sheep’s back than at 
any Other time in the last 20 years. 

Except for the new clip, which is in 
the hands of the growers, because there 
has been practically no contracting, and 
the small amount held by the mills in 
the process of manufacture, there is 
practically no wool in the United States. 
Oh, yes, the dealers have some South 
African wool, but it is rapidly going to 
» the mills. Outside of the United States, 
the world supply is normal, and nearly 
all that has any chance of reaching this 
country is owned by the British gov- 
ernment. So there is no question but 
what the American flockmasters and 
the British selling committee control 
the supply of raw wool. 


Consumption 
Changes in the production of raw 
wool cannot come fast enough to ma- 
terially affect supplies as compared with 
possible changes in consumption. 


This brings us to consumption as a 
second important element. In _ the 
United States consumption has been 
comparatively high for two years. For 
seventeen months wool has been con- 
sumed at the rate of nearly 60 million 
pounds per month. This might indicate 
that the supply of goods is beginning to 
back up, either on the merchants’ 
shelves and factory inventories, or the 
consumers themselves may be satisfied 
for the time being. So far there are no 
indications of this. As nearly as can 
be determined, stocks are low clear 
through to the retailer. In the three- 
year period for the years 1935 through 
1937, the total consumption of apparel 
wool was 1,866,000,000 pounds. In the 
last two years, 1938 and 1939, the total 
consumption was 1,191,000,000. If the 
coming year should only bring this sec- 
ond three-year period up to the level 
of the previous one, 655 million pounds 
will be needed for consumption. This 
would require the purchase of 185 mil- 
lion pounds of apparel class wool in 
foreign markets merely to keep the 
stocks in the mills up to their present 
starved condition. 

A. W. Zelomek, a noted forecaster 
who is known to many in this audience, 
approached the question from another 


angle and recently stated that at least 
120 million pounds will have to be im- 
ported during the year to bring our 
stocks of apparel class wool to normal. 
The point is that we are going to have 
to buy a whole lot of wool abroad and 
will have to buy it from John Bull, who 
is a hard bargainer. 

The general business situation is a 
third factor which will affect consump- 
tion. When business is good, wool con- 
sumption is high. The Federal Reserve 
Index shows industrial activity higher 
even than in 1929. There are more un- 
employed than then, but there are more 
people in the country. Trained observ- 
ers everywhere are stating that 1940 
will be the best business year since 
1929. 


Conditions Abroad 

What about conditions in foreign 
countries? There everything is over- 
shadowed by a war, and war leads to 
wool consumption far above any busi- 
ness boom in peace time. But war also 
brings business activity and a general 
feeling of prosperity which causes 
civilians to compete with the military 
for wool, so that it must be controlled 
by rationing as is being done by the 
British government. Except for Rus- 
sia, which has not been a heavy buyer 
of wool, Germany is the only country 
shut off from supplies, as long as ship- 
ping remains open. If shipping should 
tighten up, our own mills will be cut off 
from foreign sources as well as others. 
This is just another element showing 
that you wool growers, who control 
practically all the domestic supply, wil! 
operate in a market hungry for wool. 

I do not wish to give you the idea 
that the action of you growers is the 
only uncertainty in the situation. There 
are other things which can greatly affect 
wool, either favorably or unfavorably, 
which can change rapidly from day to 
day, and under the modern system of 
totalitarian or integrated states may be 
subject to the decision of a few men. 
One of these is the rate of exchange be- 
tween countries and the general price 
level as indicated by inflation and de- 
flation. A war of exchange could break 
out which would give anybody trying 
to forecast the wool market, even for 
short periods, an attack of the jitters. 
But so far Great Britain has sold her 
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wool to this country on the‘basis of 
our prices in dollars. 

A whole group of factors center 
around the tariff. There are the re- 
ciprocal trade treaties, and while that 
law is on the statute books, there will 
always be uncertainties which produce 
a crop of rumors every few months. The 
President has power to increase or de- 
crease the duty on wool and wool fab- 
rics as much as 50 per cent if he finds 
through investigation of the Tariif 
Commission that they are too high or 
too low to equalize the cost of produc- 
tion. If wool got too high, consumer 
interests might demand a downward 
adjustment. Conceivably, even the mills 
or clothing manufacturers might ask 
for a downward revision, if they 
thought you wool growers were hold- 
ing them up. But the investigation re- 
quired by law would take time. In 
the recent bargaining between the 
American manufacturers and the Bri- 
tish government, both Englishmen 
and Australians suggested that if the 
manufacturers want cheap wool, they 
should take off the duty rather than 
try to beat down the prices of their 
friends across the sea. However, our 
manufacturers have nothing to gain by 
monkeying with the tariff, and the con- 
sumer has already passed ‘through 
higher prices without an unfavorable 
reaction. 

The war itself is a great uncertainty. 
When will it end? Will it continue to 
be the slow-moving affair of the first 
five months, or will it turn into a vio- 
lent “shooting war” of the 1914-18 
type? Economists are beginning to as- 
sume that the war will last through the 
year, and that probably more coun- 
tries twill be involved, with fighting 
much more active. We all know from 
past experience that the more active 
the fighting, the greater the destruc- 
tion of wool. In 1915 fine wool in 
Boston went up 16 per cent during 
the year, and in 1916, 42 per cent. 

But so far as the wool situation is 
concerned this year, I do not think the 
length or character of the war is a 
dominating factor. The British wool 
control lasts for at least a year, war 
or no war. If the nations stop fight- 
ing, they will immediately begin to 
replenish their stocks of war material, 
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including clothing. The experience of 
other countries and our own country 
in the World War shows that when 
peace comes there is at first a great 
wave of optimism which encourages 
people to buy freely in the retail mar- 
ket. Those who expect peace to bring 
back the wool prices of August, 1939, 
will probably be mistaken. 

The United States might become in- 
volved in war, and the wool would be 
commandeered at a fixed price, but 
probably above rather than below cur- 
rent levels. 


Styles and Substitutes 

Styles have their effect. Not im- 
portant in comparison to other factors, 
but at present winter sports favor a 
greater use of wool, briefer bathing 
suits, made of varying materials, less. 
The present style trend in women’s 
wear favors wool. 

Then there are substitutes and 
adulteration. If the consumer finds 


wool too high, he will turn to other 
materials, sometimes to his own great 


discomfort, as in the overall demon- 
strations of 1920, or less conspicuously 
when he turned to corduroys and other 
cotton fabrics in 1932. But here, again, 
the consumer is not likely to react un- 
favorably in the best business year 
since 1929, unless wool gets unreason- 
ably high. More dangerous is adulter- 
ation, that is, a considerable number 
of manufacturers may try to make a 
small supply of wool go a long way by 
mixing it with rayon, cotton, and 
shoddy, which masquerade as the same 
old wool goods. But as the demand 
for shoddy increases, it goes up along 
with wool, and Federal Trade Com- 
mission rulings make adulteration more 
difficult. When Congress passes the 
truth-in-fabric bill, it will be still more 
difficult. 

However, substitution to the highest 
level of the past will not relieve the 
manufacturers of the need of buying 
all the 1940 domestic clip and going 
abroad for at least 100 million pounds 
of foreign apparel wool. 

Yet in spite of this, as I said in the 
beginning, both the buyers and manu- 
facturers in the United States appear 
to be betting that wool will be con- 
siderably lower, after the new shearing 


season gets under way. At this season 
of the year, we naturally expect the 
wool merchants and mill buyers to be 
talking lower prices to the growers. 

However, actions speak louder than 
words, and there are several actions 
which seem to indicate that both buy- 
ers and manufacturers expect lower 
wool in the near future. 


Buyer Attitudes 

The manufacturers have accepted 
orders for goods at prices which ‘can 
hardly yield a profit at the present 
cost of raw wool. The only alterna- 
tive guess would be that they are very 
generously giving their customers the 
benefit of cheap wool bought last sum- 
mer. It is certain that if wool went 
back to the October level, these sales 
are below replacement costs. Still, 
the clothing manufacturers are not 
grabbing at these bargains. They, too, 
are holding off. 

Unless the actions of the middle- 
men are definitely for the purpose of 
misleading the growers, they have little 
expectation of higher prices. They seem 
to be willing to sell from short stocks 
at prices which, for the past two weeks, 
have been tending downward. They 
are letting the price of pulled wool 
ease down in spite of the apparent gen- 
eral scarcity. They are not scrambling 
for the last bit of unsold wool in Texas. 
They are not rushing around the West 
trying to get contracts at any price, 
high or low, so far as is known now. 

The top futures market indicates 
that those who operate in it are ex- 
pecting prices to be definitely lower 
than present quotations and that they 
will tend to get still lower as the dom- 
estic clip becomes available. March 
futures are abnormally low compared 
to spots, and the summer months are 
selling below near-by deliveries, while 
a year ago quotations were practically 
uniform for contracts from March to 
October. It must be understood that 
the futures market does not put prices 
up or down. It merely represents the 
balance of opinion, at the time, of those 
who operate on it, and unexpected 
events can throw everything out of 
gear. 

Where do the dealers and manufac- 
turers expect to get cheap wool? 
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Naturally, they expect to get it from 
the growers of the United States. For 
the present, at least, they have failed 
to get cheap wool from the British 
government ,and the indications now 
are that British wool will tend to b 
higher rather than lower, unless it has 
to meet a cut by the American groy. 
ers. The break, if it comes, will be 
started by the growers. 

You should know what is going to 
happen better than I, but I doubt if}! 
any of us can be entirely certain. TheJ 
eastern sheep farmers have a good deal 
to do with price-making in the early 
part of the season, especially for medi- 
um wools. It is doubtful if we here 
know what they will do. Then there 
are the Texans, thousands of them, who 
produce about one fifth of the domestic 
shorn clip. Are they discouraged be. 
cause they failed to sell all their fall 
wool at top prices? Perhaps you Tex- 
ans here know what will happen at 
home. 

In spite of these uncertainties, | 
venture the opinion that the dealers 
and manufacturers have guessed wrong 
and that you growers will not put your 
wool on the bargain counter. Last year 
was a year of free selling, and the wool 
growers who sold early were taught the 
hard lesson of losing money by early 
sales at low prices. Wool got higher 
as the shearing season progressed. 
Moreover, there was a little wool left 
throughout the range states which sold 
at high prices after the war started. So 
in almost every neighborhood the wool 
growers had a taste of blood in the form 
of 30 to 35 cents a pound for wool. | 
have heard of no contracts in the West 
at low prices. I have heard no talk 
of cheap wool at this convention. In 
deed, I should not know where to tum 
to get contracts as low as the curren! 
market in Boston. 

Now, in conclusion, let’s get down 
to figures, and I shall give you my 
opinion of what this means. First, let 
us be sure that we are all thinking 
about the same kind of wool. The 
standard type which is beginning to be 
used for purposes of price comparisons 
is Class III wool, that is, the good fine 
French combing wool or, in other words, 
fine wool of medium length. What i 
the price now? Quotations are on 3 
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wide range. In the Commercial Bulle- 
tin they are 98 cents to $1.03, in the 
wool letter of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture $1 to $1.02, and in the 
Daily News Record of New York 98 
cents to $1. According to the quota- 
tions for spot tops and the cost of 
landing wool from abroad, these quota- 
tions may be higher than actual sales, 
or at least on the top side, but, for the 
time being, suppose we say that the 
price of Class III wool is $1 per pound 
in Boston. That is the price at which 


§ the manufacturers are buying from the 


dealers. 

Will this price hold? Will it go high- 
er or lower, and how much? On the 
basis of top futures, it appears that, 
after allowing for the usual margins, 
those who operate on the top market 
expect it to go down to 85 to 90 cents. 
The latest prices on wool from Great 
Britain indicate the possibility that 
manufacturers could buy equivalent 
Australian wool at 89 cents plus ship- 
ping charges, which would bring it well 
above 90 cents (96 cents to $1.01 ac- 
cording to authoritative estimates.) 
South African wool is at about the 90- 
cent level. 

What will this mean to the grower? 
One dollar for fine wool such as we 
have in Wyoming, if it is sold with 
allowance for the usual margin for cost 
of selling if consigned, would mean 
90 cents clean landed in Boston with 
the freight paid, or 27 to 30 cents on 
the grease basis at the ranch, accord- 
ing to shrinkage and method of buy- 
ing. Will the growers sell for this, or 
will they go higher? It appears that 
they can easily hold wool to this price, 
if they stand firm. Perhaps they can 
get it up 2 or 3 cents a pound higher 
without embarrassing the manufactur- 
ers, if conditions remain as they are. 
However, they may be willing to start 
in selling at 5 cents a pound more than 
they got last year, which would be 
22 to 24 cents for Wyoming wool or 
around 80 cents in Boston. I cannot 
tell, and I believe no one else can, just 
now how these various forces will re- 
act, but wool could be sold on the basis 
of $1 a pound clean landed in Boston 
for Class III wool without upsetting 
anything, and if it sells for less than 
90 cents clean landed in Boston the 





American growers will probably be cut- 
ting under their foreign competitors 
and making a present to the consumers 
or the manufacturers of the United 
States. 





Higher. Wool Consumption 


E 1939 consumption of wool by 

American mills was 18 per cent 
higher than in 1938. The total in 1939 
was 660 million pounds on the basis of 
greasy, shorn weights. This figure in- 
cludes pulled wools, but not carpet 
wools. 

Shorn wools used in 1939 amounted 
to 551,336,000. Of this, 484,769,000 
was home grown wool, and 65,000,000 
was imported. The year’s consumption 
of pulled wool was equal to 88 million 
pounds of shorn wool in the grease, and 
of this 16 million pounds was imported. 

The table shows the United States 
production and consumption by years 
since 1930. In both cases, pulled wools 
are included, and the total is on the 
basis of the equivalent of shorn wools 
in the grease. 








Wool Production and Consumption 1930-39 
Production Consumption Per cent 


1930_____.414,029,000 447,900,000 81.2 
1931____442,401,000 545,200,000 89.6 
1932_____418,096,000 439,800,000 95.0 
1933_...438,352,000 572,200,000 94.0 
1934___430,829,000 381,400,000 90.4 
1935___.430,667,000 713,347,000 94.8 
1936_...426,527,000 618,478,000 83.6 
1937_...432,809,000 524,363,000 72.7 
1938__..436,510,000 514,410,000 91.8 
1939__._.425,000,000 660,000,000 87.0 








Cold Weather Aids Sales 


Of Woolen and Worsted 


Apparel at Retail 


LARGE retail distribution of 

woolen and worsted apparel con- 
tinued to be reported over the week 
ending February 2, owing to the ex- 
cessively low temperatures prevailing 
in nearly all parts of the nation, ac- 
cording to the New York Wool Top 
Exchange Service. Further ordering 
of apparel came into the clothing mar- 
ket and there was some picking up of 
additional lots of piece goods here and 
there, together with a deferment of 
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cutting operations which normally 
would now be swinging into spring 
lines on a heavier scale. Piece goods 
markets as a rule, however, were rather 
limited in volume since some delays 
have occurred in laying down repeat 
orders for spring and in anticipating 
needs for fall men’s wear lines. 

The Exchange Service further states: 


In men’s wear lines some additional buy- 
ing of overcoatings has been reported. In 
suitings, however, trading has been slow 
during the week. Mills have supplied initial 
fabric needs of customers, with rather keen 
competition, but additional ordering is not 
coming through in important amounts at ° 
the moment. Prices generally remain firm 
and some manufacturers who held back in 
hope of a rising price trend on expanding 
demand are still refusing to meet the market 
level. In regard to fall lines, some mills 
appear to have obtained more than their 
normal share of the business placed so far, 
but hesitancy marks the attitude of sellers 
generally in regard to naming price advances 
which most of them consider necessary in 
order to cover the higher production costs 
of new materials as compared with carried 
over supplies. A heavy distribution con- 
tinues in heavy coats, mackinaws, meltons 
and other descriptions with the exception 
of higher price range clothing, which cur- 
rently is rather dull. 

A fair demand for women’s wear fabrics 
was reported during the week together with 
an improved amount of buying for imme- 
diate and spring needs in southern areas. A 
good business was also reported for imme- 
diate needs in the North. Twills and soft 
wools are reported of chief interest at the 
moment in suitings, with coverts also of in- 
terest. In coatings, oatmeal tweeds, herring- 
bones, large plaids and pastel checks are 
currently being emphasized. Spring suits 
and topcoats have been attracting more at- 
tention, while the exceptionally cold weather 
through the country has resulted in a con- 
tinued demand for heavy coats. 

Fall knitting plans in underwear, hosiery 
and outerwear are about completed by manu- 
facturers. Some lines of outerwear in both 
staple worsted and wool numbers as well 
as novelties have been opened for the new 
season, and the reports so far are of sales- 
men having good results. In hosiery the 
makers of bundle wool socks have been of- 
fering lines for several weeks past to whole- 
salers and other distributors such as the 
chains and mail order houses. Advance sell- 
ing has been better in this merchandise than 
for several years, as inventories have been . 
reduced by the exceptionally cold weather. 
Lines of finer wool socks also are now being 
offered for the next fall season. In under- 
wear, mills are just on the point of opening 
fall lines. It is taken for granted that prices 
will be higher by a considerable percentage. 
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T is extremely difficult to find a valid reason for the sag- 

ging tendency in the domestic wool market. Very little 
domestic wool of any sort has found a market since Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. This is partially due, no doubt, to the sold-up 
condition as applied to domestic wool. Not in the last 
decade has there been so little domestic wool available. 

In the month of September values of average, fine, and 
fine medium territory wool reached $1.05 per clean pound 
or better. This proved to be about 10 per cent above the 
clean price at which the English government released the 
first consignment of Australian wool for sale to the United 
States. The price named by the English government reflects 
a clean cost of about 94 cents to $1.04, landed New England 
mills, and it is estimated that our domestic manufacturers 
and merchants have purchased the bulk of the 75,000 bales 
of fine wool released to this country, at an average cost of 
about $1 clean. There has been quite a lot of fine wool from 
South Africa and South America, purchased substantially 
below the price named for Australian wool of similar qual- 
ity. Much of this wool costs no more than 82 cents to 90 
cents clean, landed Boston. Needless to state, it is the im- 
portation of fine wool from the Cape and South America 
that has checked our domestic market. The South American 
market has been exceedingly active of late and prices have 
been advanced sharply. It is now calculated that 75 per 
cent of the South American clip has been sold. As a result 
of the participation in the South African wool auctions by 
buyers for the British and French governments, that mar- 
ket has also registered advances to the extent of about 8 
cents to 10 cents per clean pound. The latest market de- 
velopments in South America and South Africa have placed 
all foreign markets on the same price basis as that named 
by the English government on Australian wool. For this 
reason it is difficult to explain a sagging tendency and lack 
of activity in our domestic market while all foreign markets 
are rising and some markets are quoted as excited. 


Summer Street Fenton Wool Minded 


Because of the availability of a limited amount of South 
African and South American fine wool at very reasonable 
prices, duty paid, our manufacturers have become quite 
foreign wool minded, and they cannot be criticized, for 
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when fine wool graded and skirted, already prepared for 
the scouring vat, is obtainable at less cost than similar 
grades of domestic wool, that requires a much heavier con. 
version cost than the foreign wool, the result is inevitable. 
There is a strong possibility, however, that the effect of 
the importation of rather a limited amount of this cheap 
fine wool has had too great an influence in our market on 
the down side. It seems very certain that at the present 
rate of consumption, not more than two or possibly three 


months’ supply has been imported into this country. It is} 


equally certain that future stocks of foreign wool, whatever 
origin, will cost the equivalent of the English up-set price, 


which is as above stated, 94 cents to $1.04 clean landed,» 
duty paid. It seems, therefore, that to attempt to quotel 
the price of domestic wool at 80 cents to 83 cents, landed) 


mill, is carrying the joke a little too far. 


Domestic Manufacturers Combing Wool 
For Foreign Accounts 


A recent development in eastern manufacturing textile) 


centers is of considerable interest and is indicative of the 
great activity in the textile industry of England, France 
and other European countries that are evidently running 
night and day, turning out war material. It is estimated 


that as much as a million pounds of tops are now being) 


combed in New England for foreign accounts, principally 
Mexico, Canada, Sweden, and Switzerland. It is thought 
that all this wool from whence the tops are made, is South 


American, and either combed in bond or re-exported afterh 


99 per cent of the duty paid has been returned. This, of 
course, is a temporary condition, for the textile manufac- 
turing centers of England and France are qualified to take 
care of their normal requirements in the way of manu: 
factured woolens, and in addition thereto, turn out large 
quantities for use in other European countries. 


England Releasing Additional Quantities of 
Australian Wool for American Use 


An additional 50,000 bales of Australian fine wool has 
recently been allocated to the United States by the British 
government at the same price established upon the firs! 
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75,000 bales released. This makes a total to date of 125,000 
bales of fine wool from Australia or about 36 million pounds. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that because of the 
very light shrinkage of this Australian wool, the amount 
of clean wool secured from this consignment would be 
equivalent to the amount of clean wool that would normally 
be secured by the manufacturers from the purchase of 
about 60 million pounds of domestic wool of comparable 
grade. 

There is much speculation as to future consignments to 
the United States of Australian wool by the English gov- 
ernment. Those who choose to take a bearish attitude claim 
that there is no assurance that England will not continue 


© to dump fine wool upon our markets, even beyond our nor- 


mal requirements. This element support their line of reason- 
ing by theorizing that the English government is exceedingly 
anxious to build up dollar credit in the United States, and 
will do so even though it necessitates naming lower up-set 
prices. This line of reasoning would appear to be rather 
far-fetched, as England already has a tremendous amount 
of credit in the United States running to billions of dollars 
that could be converted to her use in purchasing war ma- 
terials much more rapidly than the cumbersome, slow 
process of forcing wool into our markets. Those of a more 
optimistic frame of mind are of the opinion that England 
will be inclined to make us pay all that the tariff will stand 
and that no substantial reduction of the present up-set price 
could be made without interfering with her definite pledge 
to the Australian wool growers as to the guaranteed price. 

Inasmuch as the Australian clip is to be handled by the 
English government for the duration of the war and one 
year thereafter, it would seem that the domestic growers 
could reasonably well be assured of foreign importing parity 
if an intelligent system of marketing the 1940 clip is em- 
ployed. We interpret foreign importing parity at the present 
time, based on the English up-set price, to be about 90 cents, 
clean landed mill, Boston, for Class 3-4, fine and fine med- 
ium, original bag territory. Reducing this to a grease 
equivalent would mean about 3114 cents sold Boston for 
average fine wool shrinking 65 per cent. There is a differ- 
ence of nine tenths of a cent per grease pound for every 
one per cent variation in shrinkage. 


Australian Growers Catering to Domestic 
Manufacturing Needs 

Evidence is not lacking that the Australian wool grow- 
ers, through their recognized selling agencies, are catering 
to the desires and requirements of our domestic manufac- 
turers. They not only cause their wool to be graded and 
sorted according to the mill requirements, but they go 
much farther and permit many of the largest users of fine 
wool to take their Australian wool, work it through our mills, 
and settle upon the clean yield secured from the manu- 
facturing process. While the Australian growers are doing 
everything in their power to make their commodity as ac- 
cessible as possible to our manufacturers, our domestic 
growers seem to be going in the other direction. The for- 
eigners are placing their wool, so far as government regu- 
lation will permit, spot so that the manufacturers can take 
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delivery promptly, while the domestic growers, more and 
more, seem to desire to keep their wool in the West and 
assume an attitude that the manufacturers will come after 
it if they want it badly enough. It is our firm belief that, 
with the keen competition from foreign wools recently de- 
veloped, our domestic wool should not only be spot in Bos- 
ton, but prepared as efficiently as possible for the manufac- 
turers’ use. 


Statistical Position Very Strong 

To illustrate the statistical strength of wool today, we 
need but mention that in the year 1939, we consumed in 
the United States the equivalent of 660 million pounds of 
grease wool, while we produced, after adding the packers’ 
pull, the equivalent of about 425 million pounds. This 
leaves a deficiency of about 200 million pounds, which, if 
normal consumption is maintained during the year 1940, 
will again apply. This is sufficient cause for the domestic 
market in the months to come to be maintained at, full for- 
eign importing parity if the growers see to it that an orderly 
system of marketing is employed. We are informed by the 
top makers that specifications and deliveries upon orders in 
hand are very good. This would strongly indicate that 
there are no burdensome stocks of semi-manufactured ma- 
terial anywhere along the line between the manufacturer 
and consumer. 


1940 Clip Now Being Sold Short 


There is one very disturbing factor, however, in the 
otherwise fairly secure position of the wool market. For 
the past weeks, the top futures market in New York has 
been constantly declining until March delivery is quoted 
at about 98 cents, while next July and October is quoted 
slightly less. Operators on the futures market have in the 
last few days offered and sold Class 3 wool comparable to 
Texas 12-months, at 83 cents clean, which we estimate to 
be about 10 to 15 per cent less than foreign importing 
parity. The manufacturer buying this wool is interested in 
only one thing and that is the wool that he knows will be 
delivered to his mill at this guaranteed price. He is fully 
justified therefore, in selling his finished product in New 
York upon a basis of 83 cents clean wool. It is very evident 
that no other manufacturer can pay more for his wool and 
compete. In this manner, operations on the top futures, 
while not generally used by the manufacturers, tend to 
establish the market upon the lower basis. It will be re- 
called that as much as 50 per cent of the 1939 clip was 
owned by either dealer or manufacturer before shearing 
began. It will be interesting to note the extent to which 
the 1940 clip will be sold short. The activity of operators 
on the futures market and the freedom with which they sell 
the 40 clip for June and July delivery will govern largely 
the price at which the clip will be taken at shearing time. 

Some authorities still quote the domestic market at 90 
cents to $1 clean for fine wool; others quote in the range 
of 80 to 90. There is, however, insufficient trading to 
establish a market. It is our opinion that the domestic 
clip will be needed at full importing parity before the close 
of the present year. 


















































Mrs. Robert Naylor 


T IS indeed a pleasure for the ladies 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to attend 
this convention in Casper, Wyoming, 
being held during the seventy-fifth 
year of the organization of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 

During that seventy-five-year period, 
we know that there were many battles 
fought on many different issues, as the 
result of the ever-changing methods of 
operation, and ever-changing demands 
upon the wool growers of this nation. 
As we look back to the leadership of 
the past, and recognize their ability 
and integrity, we cannot but appreci- 
ate and respect the present leaders of 
this organization, who today so nobly, 
and with unselfish hearts, and gener- 
ous pocketbooks, conduct the affairs 
and guard the many interests of our 
business. 

The ladies of this convention are now 
enjoying the eleventh annual meet- 
ing of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

You should admit that we were 
a factor in the sheep business prior to 


Auxiliary 










organization in 1930, our work before 
that time being of a local nature, but 
today we are functioning with active 
state auxiliaries promoting the use of 
wool and lamb, with our best efforts. 
Our national meeting brings together 
the delegates from the state organiza- 
tions, and it is an assembly for gaining 
information and knowledge on how to 
further the interests of all wool grow- 
ers in a sane and helpful promotion of 
lamb and wool sales. 

Some states offer cash prizes for 
cooking contests among the high school 
home economics classes, along with 
lamb preparing and cooking demonstra- 
tions; some promote radio talks and 
programs featuring the superior qual- 
ity of woolen wearing apparel, as well 
as the eating qualities of savory and 
tender lamb meat. All state auxiliaries 
feature the sticker, ““Eat More Lamb,” 
and they never miss a chance at state 
and county fairs to have hand-knitted, 
or hand-made woolen goods on dis- 
play. We are sure that the increase 
in the last few years of home-knitted 
suits, sweaters, dresses, etc., has mate- 
rially helped in the consumption of 
wool in this country. 

We wish to offer to the National, 
and the various state wool growers’ 
associations, the full help and cooper- 
ation on any problem in which we may 
assist in furthering the interests of the 
industry. 

Our plans for the coming year in- 
clude: increasing our state member- 
ships; a closer connection with the 
National Livestock and Meat Board’s 
advertising ‘campaign; effective plan- 
ning with the 4-H clubs and the home 
demonstration leaders, as well as vari- 
ous educational programs. 


Statement Made to the 75th Annual Convention of the 


National Wool Growers Association 


Work 


By Mrs. Robert Naylor, 
President Women’s National Auxiliary 








Mary’s Lamb at 
Convention Time 


HE following original poem is ‘ 
contribution of the mother of om 
of the Idaho ladies, Mrs. 
Treadgold. 


Mary had a little lamb 

Its fleece was white as snow 
It followed to conventions 
Where all lambs like to go. 


When sheepmen made wise speeches 
And were greeted with “hurrah” 
The lamb just nodded acquiesce 
And gaily bleated “‘baa-a.” 


He followed to the banquet board 
To see his kin’s crown roast 

His kind had paid for this display 
’Twas everybody’s boast. 


He followed to the dancing floor 
The music trilled ‘‘tra-la” 

But when Mary got to cutting up 
He loudly bleated “‘ma-a-a.” 


He followed to that upstair room 
Looked on with puzzled fright 
To see the lads and lassies 
Appease that appetite. 














We of the Women’s Auxiliary ar 
deeply grateful to the Casper Ladie 
Committee, for arranging such a de 
lightful entertainment program, kee 
ing in mind that most of us enjoy th 
program of your convention, and ow 
own. 
We tender the wool growers of Wyo 
ming, the citizens of Casper and you 
good state, our very deep and sincer 
appreciation for the sound businey 

eetings, educational programs, warm 
and hearty welcome which you hay 
so genuinely extended to all of us, 


Mary f. 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


National Auxiliary Meeting 
PICAL western hospitality hit a 
new high when Casper, Wyoming, 

residents acted as hosts to the Dia- 
mond Jubilee sessions of the National 
Wool Growers Association, January 23, 
24, and 25. Playing a conspicuous 
part in the program of events were the 
wives and delegates to the 11th annual 
meeting of the National Women’s Aux- 
iliary, which was held in connection 
with the convention. 

From the time when Mayor J. Frank 
Cowan presented the key to the city 
of Casper, to R. C. Rich of Burley, 
Idaho, president of the National Asso- 
ciation, until the curtain came down 
on the final act of the convention, 
“Welcome Wool Growers” were the 
passwords. The convention itself was 
a fitting climax to 75 years of out- 
standing service to the wool growing 
industry. 

Mrs. Thomas Cooper, quiet-spoken 
and charming head of the ladies’ en- 
tertainment committee, together with 
her able committee, saw to it that visit- 
ing ladies were well provided for so- 
cially. Some of the events which were 
planned and carried out so well were 
the luncheon at the Crystal Room of 
the Gladstone Hotel and the afternoon 
tea and reception at the Women’s Club 
House. 

Approximately 200 women attended 
the luncheon at the Crystal Room 
where the setting was one of con- 
versation, of soft, sweet music from a 
14-piece orchestra, and of floral loveli- 
ness and candlelight. Mrs. Thomas 
Cooper, in charge of the entertainment, 
was the afternoon’s toastmistress. She 
presented Mrs. P. J. Quealy, president 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association, who 
also welcomed session guests. Mrs. 
R. C. Rich of Burley, Idaho, wife of 
the national president, responded to an 
introduction with courtesy remarks, as 
did ‘the national auxiliary president, 
Mrs. Robert Naylor, of Emmett, Idaho. 

Novel individual guest favors were 
placed at each cover. They were made 








Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 











by a well-known Casper artist, Ruth 
Joy Hopkins, and were parchment 
letter holders picturing Wyoming 
sheep scenes. In each were rolls of 
sample woolen blankets, tied with 
satin ribbons. The program, in addi- 
tion to favorite songs played by the 
orchestra, featured a talented local 
soprano, Mrs. C. J. Lynch. She was 
accompanied by Miss Ellen O’Conner 
at the piano. Later in the afternoon 
a handsome Pendleton shawl was 
awarded to Mrs. Roy Spurlock, holder 
of the winning number on a raffle. 

The afternoon tea and reception offi- 
cially opened the entertainment sched- 
ule for the visiting women and more 
than 119 guests, a delegation of na- 
tional, state, and local officers, were 
greeted by hostesses Mrs. Thomas 
Cooper, Mrs. M. L. Bishop, Jr., Mrs. 
Monte Robertson, and Mrs. B. B. 
Brooks. Center of interest in the recep- 
tion room was the large golden harp 
placed in front of the fireplace, which 
was played at intervals by a guest 
artist, Mrs. Lee Miller. In the dining 
room guests were received by Mrs. 
James Speas and Mrs. Albert Rochelle. 
Assisting them were Virginia Baskett, 
Jean Marie Speas, June Bishop, Patsy 
Brooks, Mary Cronin and Mrs. Em- 
mett Osborne. 

Tea favors, which were sachets made 
to resemble tiny sacks of wool bearing 
brands of various Wyoming ranchers, 
were pinned on guests by Miss Virginia 
Davis. 

The tea table was prettily decor- 
ated with a lace cover and a center- 
piece of talisman roses, fern and baby’s 
breath, from which ivory tapers ex- 
tended, casting a mellow glow over 
the scene. Pouring were Mrs. B. B. 
Brooks and Mrs. C. P. Johnson, Mrs. 
P. C. Nicolaysen and Mrs. Mark 
Davis. 





A breakfast on the morning of the 
closing day of the convention brought 
the social activities to an end. More 
than fifty guests were entertained at 
the Townsend Hotel at this event. 

Though the auxiliary meetings were 
poorly attended, it was felt that con- 
siderable good was accomplished. A 
resolution was passed to the effect that 
a scholarship of $200 be given by the 
National Auxiliary to the 4-H Club 
girl who does a specified course of 
work with woolens, to be exhibited at 
Chicago. This contest will be carried 
on in every state in the union and will 
result in much advertising for wool. 

Another resolution was framed asking 
for representation on the National Wool 
Marketing Committee. 

An amendment to make clear the 
auxiliary by-laws referring to votes and 
membership was prepared by the re- 
visions committee and was passed by 
the board of directors. 

Money-raising activities were con- 
fined to the selling of chances on a 
Pendleton shawl, donated by the men’s 
association of Oregon, at the ladies’ 
luncheon, and the sale of wool toys 
and chances on a Pendleton blanket 
donated by Mrs. Robert Naylor, Na- 
tional Auxiliary President. From the 
sale of chances on the shawl, $42 was 
realized, Mrs. Spurlock of Casper, 
Wyoming, holding the lucky number. 
The sum of $71 was cleared from the 
sale of wool toys, which were sold at 
$1 each, together with a chance on the 
blanket. This should have been much 
more had plans been made earlier and 
it was decided in an executive com- 
mittee meeting that hereafter, some per- 
son from the national president’s state 
should have charge of the money- 
making part of the convention, and all 
plans be made ahead of time. 





Oregon’s Work in 1939 


Following is a brief report of work 
accomplished by the Oregon Auxiliary 
during the past year: 

Oregon had 204 members in six active 
chapters, during 1939. They held four wool 
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exhibits, had Christmas windows to show 
woolen articles as gifts, exhibited wool and 
lamb in parades, and sold many chances on 
wool blankets. Nine children were sent to 
summer school on scholarships won in sheep 
clubs and lamb cooking demonstrations. 
These amounted to $100. The state auxiliary 
gave four prizes on wool dresses and suits 
at the state fair. These awards were based 
on the percentage of woolen material in the 
garments shown. Eleven special lamb show 
awards amounting to $5 each were also 
given. These awards were not given to high 
or second-place winners but to those farther 
down the line that have worked hard with 
what they had, the prize money to be used 
to buy better breeding stock. 

One noteworthy project was the selling 
of $700 worth of woolen merchandise at the 
Pacific International Stock Show. This in- 
cluded almost 100 dozen wool toys and 39 
dozen wool neckties. The auxiliary cleared 
$150 on this and promoted a state-wide lamb 
cooking contest with this money and a dona- 
tion from Safeways. However, the teachers 
were not very interested and very few 
schools entered the contest. 

A very good convention in Oregon at 
Burns in Harney County, was held. A new 
chapter was organized while we were there 
ana it was decided to continue all the club 
work started earlier and add some more. The 
projects include: A new class for crossbred 
lambs, the funds to be given by Grant and 
Morrow County chapters; a $10 special 
prize for a lamb feeding contest; and a 
special gift to the champion lamb owner at 
the Pacific International Stock Show. 

We sold almost 13 dozen wool ties at the 
convention and found we could sell enough 
to make funds for the year’s work, also sold 
toys made of wool. 

We had a large attendance at every meet- 
ing and came away from that convention 
leaving a very good feeling with the men’s 
association about the value of our work and 
our good organization. 

We have been invited to attend meetings 
held over the state by the new president of 
the Oregon Wool Growers Association and 
this will give us an opportunity to organize 
new chapters in other counties. 


Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, President 
Oregon Wool Growers Auxiliary 


Meeting of Morrow County 
Auxiliary 


LECTION of officers was held at 
the January meeting of the Mor- 
row County Wool Growers Auxiliary 
with Mrs. Philip W. Mahoney, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Garnet Barratt. vice pres- 
ident; Mrs. B. C. Pinckney, secretary; 








Mrs. Hubert Gaily, treasurer; Jose- 


phine Mahoney, corresponding secre- 


tary; Mrs. Harold Cohn, past president. 

Mrs. Philip W. Mahoney was ap- 
pointed delegate to the state convention 
at Burns, with Mrs. Garnet Barratt, 
alternate. 

Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, state pres- 
iGent, sketched some of her plans for 
the state convention and told of the 
movies in colors which Mrs. Herman 
Oliver of John Day was to show of the 
sheep industry from the coming of the 
lambs through to the shearing. 

The Morrow County Auxiliary ex- 
pected to have five articles on exhibit at 
the convention, including a hand-made 
afghan belonging to Mrs. W. H. Cleve- 
land, a hand-knit dress of Mrs. Charles 
B. Cox, a sweater belonging to Loyal 
Parker, a rug loaned by Mrs. Lillian 
Smith, and a needlepoint pillow top. 

A White Elephant party followed the 
meeting with a merry exchange of gifts 
and reasons why. Luncheon and meet- 
ing were held at The Lucas Place with 
18 present. 

The February meeting of the Mor- 
row County Auxiliary was at The Lucas 
Place, with 28 attending. Mrs. Harold 
A. Cohn presided in the absence of Mrs. 
Philip W. Mahoney, president, who 
was ill. A report made by Mrs. Ma- 
honey, delegate to the state convention 
held in Burns, was read by Mrs. Cohn. 

Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, Oregon 
State President, delegate to the Na- 
tional Convention at Casper, Wyoming, 
gave her report of the convention. 

The auxiliary voted to give $5 to the 
infantile paralysis fund. 

A matter of interest presented at the 
meeting was the crossbred lamb scholar- 
ships for the state fairs This is more 
or less in the nature of 4-H Club work. 
It is planned that Morrow and Grant 
(ounties wiil unite in sponsoring it. 

Some discussion was had concerning 
the running of lamb recipes in the local 
paper each week ancl having the pupils 
in the home economics classes familiar- 
ized with pure wool materials, but no 
action was taken. 

Stickers for letters promoting the use 
of lamb and wool were also discussed 
with favor. 

Josephine Mahoney, 
Corresponding Secretary 
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What Causes Mutton 


Flavor 


UTTON flavor has been the foc, 
point of many a discussion jy 
lamb raising and merchandising centex 
for decades past, and many ideas hay 
been advanced as to its cause and cor. 
rection. 

In “The Meat We Eat,” a recey 
publication by P. Thomas Ziegler, pro. 
fessor of animal husbandry at th 
Pennsylvania State College, the results 
of a series of tests conducted by the 
author to ascertain the whys and where. 
fores of mutton flavor very definitely 
discard a lot of the old theories, and 
particularly the one that it arises from 
contact with wool. Mr. Ziegler states: 































The peculiar mutton flavor characteristic 
of some yearlings and many aged shew 
has been ascribed to: 

1. Slow dressing—the flesh absorbing th 
gases formed in the intestinal tract. 

2. Improper dressing—allowing the flee 
to come in contact with the dressed car 
cass and soiling it with dung. 

3. Age—the absorption of the wool ol 
by the fat. 

To offset the absorption of gases, it if 
a practice in some countries to ford 
water or air into the intestinal tract throug 
the rectum. 

A series of interesting tests were mat 
by the author consisting of the following 

1. A lamb was bled and left hanging wit 
the fleece on for several hours until it wa 
well bloated before it was eviscerated. Afte 
aging for seven days under refrigeration 
some rib chops were taken from the carcas 
and broiled. Result—no mutton flavor. 

2. A lamb carcass was rubbed with tk 
wool side of the pelt. Result—no mutt 
flavor. 

3. A lamb chop from a carcass previ 
ously tested for mutton flavor (absent) 
was suspended in a jar that was then fille 
with gas drawn from the rumen of # 
other carcass. The chop remained in th 
gas-filled jar for 12 hours. Result—no mut 
ton flavor. 

4. A similar chop was rubbed with & 
tracted wool oil. Result—an abjectionabé 
flavor but different from the characteris 
tic mutton flavor. 

5. A rib chop from each of ten age 
Merino ewes was broiled. No mutton flava’ 
(likewise no fat). 

6. The fat from three fat yearling shov 
wethers was fried. Result—-no muttol 
flavor, in fact it tasted somewhat simild 
to bacon fat. 

7. Was served two lamb chops in ! 
restaurant. Result—mutton flavor and 
way to tell what caused it. 
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WESTERN TEXAS 


Mild weather during the forepart 
of the month, and again just at the 
close, was favorable for livestock, but 
the comparatively severe cold weather 
of the second and third weeks was 
hard on all cattle and sheep. Some 
losses occurred, and _ considerable 
shrinkages were reported, because the 
range forage was badly dried out or 
exhausted in some localities. Livestock 
average in fair to good condition as a 
general rule. 
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bing thi Bad weather’ and feed conditions 
the fleeo Abound (January 27), much worse 
ssed care than in the two or three previous years. 

The number of sheep on feed is just 
about the same as last year’s. 

No contracts are being made on 
1940 wools and I think they will be 
sold as they are shorn in most instances. 
There is a tendency, too, I find, for 
the buyers to find a good many faults 
with the wool clip, all for the purpose 
of beating the price down. To offset 
this line of talk is one of the present 
problems of the sheepmen of this sec- 
tion. 

We have not been troubled with coy- 
otes for a number of years. We made 
war on them by means of trapping and 
poison and have them pretty well 
cleaned up now. 
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ARIZONA 


A cold snap during the second, and 
especially the third week, was hard on 
livestock in exposed circumstances; 
but as precipitation in the form of 
snow was not heavy, there was ample 
forage available, and livestock are most- 
ly in good condition, in all parts of the 
state. The forepart of the month was 
rather warm, and the last week was one 
of the warmest of record. The state 
in general is in need of more rain or 
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snow, to promote growth in the south, 
and to provide moisture for drink in 
the north. 


NEW MEXICO 


The first half of the month was mild 
and fine for livestock, but much colder 
weather the rest of the month was 
detrimental, causing some shrinkages, 
and partly because of the driving winds, 
caused many losses in a few localities. 
Heavy feeding was reported during the 
cold weather. Owing to poor range 
forage, especially in the west-central 
portion, the condition of livestock as 
a rule is only fair to good. 


F lying H 
(Chaves County) 


The winter has been a very open 
one, with no extremely cold spells. 
Stock water remains plentiful and good 
(January 10). Alfalfa hay is selling 
at $15 a ton. 

A few more ewes were bred this sea- 
son than last as more ranchers held over 
the aged ewes and ewe lambs that are 
ordinarily sold. In the case of lambs 
kept for stock ewes, I think the increase 
over the number held back last year is 
well over 25 per cent. 

Opinion here is not at all favorable 
to transferring the Forest Service to the 
Department of the Interior. Neither 
do we like the present method of tariff- 
making; we believe that all tariffs 
should be handled by Congress and 
not through reciprocal trade agree- 
ments engineered by any one person. 

A. Clement Hendricks 


COLORADO 


Mild weather early in the month, 
and again just at the close, was favor- 
able for livestock, but colder weather 
in between, especially during the third 
week, was detrimental to livestock on 
the range. Snows were frequent and 
rather heavy at times, over the eastern 
portion, and there was plenty of mois- 
ture over the western portion. Shrink- 
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Around the Range Country 





The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of January. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











ages were general and definite during 
the cold weather, and much heavier 
feeding was necessary; but as a gen- 
eral rule, the herds survived with no 
substantial damage done, and are 
again in fairly good shape. 


Arlington 
(Kiowa County) 


For the first time in ten years the 
range has been completely covered with 
snow since January 1 and all stock are 
being fed (January 25). We can get 
alfalfa hay at $12 a ton. Stockmen 
are having difficulty in hunting up 
feed, which is scarce in most places, 
and getting it to their stock. 

I haven’t heard of any wools being 
tied up under contract and believe that 
most growers will hold the clip for 
higher prices. 

Coyotes haven’t given us much 
trouble here for a number of years 
now. 

I think all tariff-making should be 
handled by Congress. 

R. J. Pollock 


Wild Horse 
(Cheyenne County) 


We have had snow on the range 
since December 23 and an unusual 
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amount of feed .has been: used since 
the beginning of the new year; more 
than in any January since 1931. Hay 
is costing us $11 a ton in the stack. 

Nothing has been stirring here in 
regard to the 1940 wool clip. Most 
of the growers of this district, however, 
consign their wool, although a few of 
them think they do better by selling 
it at home. 

Coyote numbers have been creeping 
up on us the past year or so, due to 
the very low price for furs, which does 
not encourage hunters to go out after 
them. 

But the most important problem be- 
fore the growers, in my opinion, has 
to do with the present tariff situation. 
It is my firm belief that the uncertainty 
of the tariff on wool coming from other 
countries has brought about lower 
prices for both wool and lambs in the 
last two years than economic conditions 
warrant. Tariff rates should be hand- 
led through bills passed by Congress. 

Dan S. Pearce 


Redvale 
(Montrose County) 


We have had the best weather in six 
years; winter feed on the range in this 
section is very good (January 30) and 
less supplemental feeding has been 
necessary than in the last two or three 
years. The prevailing price on alfalfa 
hay in the stack is $8 a ton. 

From present indications, most 
growers appear to be inclined to hold 
their wool, looking for higher prices. 
And we need such higher prices. We 
have higher costs of operation to meet 
each year and unless the price of lambs 
and wool advance accordingly, which 
they have not done up to the present, 
it is going to be very difficult for sheep- 
men to stay in business. 

There have been no trappers working 
in this area and coyotes have been 
increasing. , 

Prevailing opinion here is that the 
national forests and public domain 
should be administered by different de- 
partments. 

Jacob Plutt & Sons 


Delta 
(Delta County) 


Dry and not very cold weather pre- 
vailed here during December and con- 
tinues at the present time (January 8). 
Feed is short and spotted on the winter 
range and stock water is also low. Hay 
is selling around $8 a ton in the stack. 

I think sheepmen kept over a few 
more ewe lambs last fall than in 1939, 
but there is no increase in the number 
of ewes bred. 

Sentiment here is strongly in favor 
of keeping the Forest Service in the 
Department of Agriculture and also of 
having Congress handle all adjustments 
of tariff duties through regular legis- 
lative procedure. 

A. J. Osborne 


UTAH 


The first and last weeks were mild, 
but the middle fortnight was colder 
than normal. Precipitation, mostly in 
the form of snow, was heavier than 
usual, this being one of the wettest 
Januarys of record at a number of 
places. Moisture has been available 
in the form of snow, at convenient 
depths, generally over the winter 
range areas. ‘Domestic livestock and 
some other animals are on feed, but 
feed is plentiful. Most livestock are 
in fair to good condition, after suffer- 
ing some shrinkages during the cold 
weather. 


Maniti 


(Sanpete County) 


Feed is not as good as in other years 
on January 1 and snow is needed very 
badly; it seems to be a thing of the 
past. Some sheepmen are feeding their 
stock at this time and others are not. 
Ten or eleven dollars is being paid for 
alfalfa hay in the stack. 

I have not heard anything about 
prices for 1940 wools so far, but I 
think most of the producers will be 
rather inclined to hold for much better 
prices than were paid early last year. 

Free trade is the most troublesome 
thing facing the wool growers, as I 
see the situation; I am a high tariff 
man, it can’t be too high for me. 

Coyotes are being held down where 
the trappers are working. The chief 
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difficulty is that there are not enoug) 
of them to cover the ground. 
W. T. Hall 


Woods Cross 
(Davis County) 


Federal regulation of grazing, ; 
seems to me, is one of the sheepmen; 


most perplexing problems at the pre. 


ent time. The use of the public domain, 
at least where grazing is concerned, 
should be supervised by the. state 
rather than the federal government. 

I am opposed to the reciprocal trade} 
agreement way of handling the tarif 
and think we should go back to th 
old method of having adjustments 
made, when necessary, through legis. 
lation by Congress. 


Range conditions are very poo 
(January 30) and alfalfa hay is selling 
at $14 a ton in the stack. 

There are more coyotes than a year 
ago, which is due, in my opinion, to in 
efficient methods used in trying to e. 
terminate them. 

No offers have been made yet on 
1940 wools. 

Hatch Bros. Company 


Mt. Pleasant 


(Sanpete County) 


The weather has been good since the 
first of the year; some rain and enough 
snow to get the sheep out on what feel] 
there is. About 50 per cent more shee) 
are being fed supplements (January 
29) than a year ago. Alfalfa hay i 
$12 a ton in the stack. 

While there has been no activity it 
connection with the 1940 wool clip, the 
growers around here seem to have il 
mind a price nearly double the 193} 
price at shearing time. We have 1 
demand a price for our products or we 
never get it. 

The most perplexing problem of the 
wool grower today is how to get a fai 
return on the capital invested and his 
labor. Sheep raising is a hazardous 
business, considering predatory animak 
poison, drought and general losses, aly 
we are taxed on every dollar of capitd 
invested. Compare that situation wit! 
a doctor. He isn’t taxed on what Ii 
cost him for education, although thal 


(Continued on page 53) 
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‘Closely Sorted 


The Lamb Markets 


Chicago 

AST October stability camped in 
the lamb market and has squatted 
there ever since. The routine is a 15 
to 25-cent variation in prices each week. 
The top at Chicago alternates between 
$9.15 and $9.50; on the rank and file of 
winter fed lambs the variation is nar- 
row. Dressed trade is similarly static, 


= wholesale prices rarely varying to ex- 


ceed one cent per pound. 

Contrariwise fat cattle values flop 
around 50 cents to 75 cents weekly. 
Lambs are equal to a better perform- 
ance than hogs, which dropped to the 
lowest levels in six years, $5 to $5.50, 
Chicago, for the bulk late in January. 
Killers are opéh to the suspicion of 
supporting the hog market around cur- 
rent levels, but a difference of $4 per 
hundred between swine and lambs 
makes this impossible in the latter case. 
Processors are taking on each week 
just enough lambs to supply their 
trade; they are wriggling out from 
under an avalanche of lambs, making 
strenuous effort to absorb the entire 
crop. 


To what extent excessive pork pro- 
duction this winter has adversely af- 
fected either the live or dressed lamb 
market must be left to conjecture. Com- 
petent men on both sides of the trade 
consider a dollar as conservative, which 
is equivalent to a $9.50@10 market 
all winter. Cattle feeders and beef- 
house bosses anathematize the flood of 
hog product distributors are battling. 
When a housewife can buy two and 
even three pounds of pork, cured or 
fresh, for one of lamb, economy dic- 
tates the former. At Chicago and New 
York, fresh pork loins dropped to 9% 
to 11 cents per pound wholesale late 
in January; retailers tucked on 20 per 
cent and then the public had access 
to the cheapest meat in many years. 
Chain stores played up all kinds of 
pork from feet costing 5 cents per 
pound retail to tenderloins worth 25 
cents. Dressed lamb retailed in the 
carcass concurrently at 17 to 18 cents 
a pound; tops, 19 cents. Retailers 
were not interested in pushing ovine 
product, putting their selling energy 
behind pork loins, bacon, hams and a 








Comparative Prices Live and Dressed 
Sheep and Lambs 








CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 





Week Ended: 
Spring Lambs: 

Se ee one eee ae 

Good and Choice 

Medium and Good 

RIM on) oe se ee 
Ewes: 

Good and Choice... 


Common and Medium ___.. 


Feb. 3, 1940 


Jan. 27, 1940 Feb, 4, 1939 
$ 9.26 
9.06 
8.52 
7.28 


$ 9.44 
9.20 
8.65 
7.40 


$ 9.32 
9.02 
7.98 
6.64 


4.70 
5.92 


4.60 
3.38 


4.65 
3.30 








NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMB PRICES 





Choice—38 Ibs. down 
Good—38 Ibs. down. 
Medium—All weights ~ 
Common—All weights 


$15.80 
15.30 
13.45 
12.35 


$16.80 
16.30 
14.15 
12.90 














score or more of ingenious preparations, 
canned and otherwise cooked—mer- 
chandising devices to which neither 
lamb nor mutton is adapted. The na- 
tion went on a pork-eating jag; not 
content with monopolizing the indus- 
try, the American Institute of Meat 
Packers announced a_ coast-to-coast 
pork sausage selling campaign all 
through February. The National Live 
Stock and Meat Board got busy co- 
incidentally with a gigantic boost for 
pork and lard. 

Packers are getting results with their 
pork selling efforts, effectively holding 
stocks of that meat down, while a huge 
if not unprecedented jag of lard is 
piling up. Their policy is not to put 
an ounce of hog meat in storage that 
can be forced into immediate consump- 
tion, realizing that any surplus of neces- 
sity carried into the summer merchan- 
dising season, will be ample. Urging 
consumers to eat more pork means 
negative prompting to consume less 
poundage of competing goods. 

However, the entire winter crop of 
lambs has been absorbed without dif- 
ficulty. Packers, who have accumu- 
lated heavy wool inventories, will not 
be in a position to figure profit or loss 
until wool has been cashed, although 
they have maintained pelt credits at 
the same figure all through the season, 
$2.50 per hundred, live weight of the 
animal. They penalize fresh shorn 
lambs about $1 per hundred, which 
suggests preference for the unshorn 
type, and buy fall shorn stock, lambs 
or yearlings, critically, the growth of 
wool meanwhile determining the price. 
Present wool credits have saved the 
day for the rank and file of feeders, 
few of them shearing. 

Lambs over 100 pounds have been 
variously treated. On short runs, kill- 
ers take them at a parity with lighter 
stock; otherwise they get punishment. 
Winter supplies carry a large percen- 
tage wieghing 98 to 102 pounds, while 
85 to 95-pounders are rare. Favorable 
weather since last September has in- 
sured maximum gains. Corn did not 
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soar as was confidently expected: at 
this writing, 45 to 48 cents is the price 
range, which nullifies high cost of feed- 
ing lambs last fall compared with winter 
fat prices. Feeders’ margins are nar- 
row, but both lambs and yearlings have 
been more profitable than cattle and 
there is scant prospect of a substan- 
tially lower stocker market. One hun- 
dred per cent of farmers feeding lambs 
this winter are satisfied with the oper- 
ation and will be in the replacement 
market next fall; as much cannot be 
said for steers, few of them keeping 
the investment together. 


A large percentage of the January 
lamb supply earned $9.15@9.40, Chi- 
cago basis; at western points the mar- 
ket was fully as high in a relative 
sense. Yearlings, mostly Texas-bred, 
selling in a range of $7.50 to $8, have 
also paid out, the price depending on 
growth of wool subsequent to shearing. 
Between scarcity and cold weather, 
sheep—old ewes—are worth 50 to 75 
cents more than at the turn of the 
year, realizing $4.50 to $5.25. 


The January fat lamb market did 
not live up to its advertisements. 
Slaughter was of seasonal volume; dis- 
tribution outlets were promptly cleared 
with no evidence of sacrifice sales. 
Lamb did not figure in “leader” events, 
chain stores playing up the cheaper 
meat without relaxation. An $8 hog 
market would have recorded a differ- 
ent story, but the fact is apparent that, 
at irregularly recurring intervals, an 
overdose of pork is inevitable. Export 
outlets are practically closed, the South 
is dumping excess production into 
northern markets and neither lamb nor 
beef can buck such competition suc- 
cessfully. 


Colorado and Nebraska fed lambs 
are moving and will determine prices 
the rest of the season. East of the 
Missouri River, western lambs put on 
feed last fall will be missing by mid- 
February. Feeders are fearful that 
weight will get a jolt later and are cash- 
ing as close to the 100-pound line as 
possible. Winter condition has never 
been better, buyers frequently guess- 
ing weight wrong, which accounts for 
overweights. Practically mo second- 
hand lambs have gone back to the 


country recently, everything coming 
being eligible to the meat rail. 

Sometime during February and 
March a $10 lamb trade is possible. 
Colorado put in a considerable num- 
ber of light lambs last fall, which will 
string them out. The Arkansas and 
San Luis valleys are short of their sea- 
sonal quota, a bullish argument. No 
wheat pasture lambs are due from 
western Kansas, but the Texas pan- 
handle is bundle feeding on an exten- 
sive scale, a slow finishing process that 
is expected to deliver thousands—vari- 
ously estimated—toward the wind-up. 
The popular estimate in that area is 
40,000 head, which will not make a 
riffle on the surface of the market pond. 

Both California valleys, Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, report normal lamb 
crops with satisfactory physical con- 
ditions to date. But you never can 
guess impending meteorological condi- 
tions thereabouts. On California re- 
sults, spring lamb prices depend over a 
long period. 

Tennessee and Kentucky had a pro- 
longed cold spell in February, neces- 
sitating taking flocks off wheat pas- 
ture, but beyond setting lambs back 
two or three weeks, no damage has 
been done. Missouri, which has been 
getting into the sheep business recently 
with both feet, will market probably 
25 per cent more lambs than last year, 
Lespedeza is responsible. 

Interest in breeding stock is at high 
pitch. Sales volume is restricted by 
lack of material to do business with. 
In Montana two-year-old ewes are 
selling in a limited way around $10.50 
per head to go to North Dakota, which 
promises to go on a lamb-raising basis. 
Kentucky and Tennessee are buying 
ewe lambs at $9.25 per head; yearling 
ewes at $9.50 in Montana for current 
delivery. A rise of grass in April will 
accentuate demand for breeding stock 
over the entire corn belt. 

J. E. Poole 





Denver 


oe in January totaled 99,- 

926 head, an increase of 3,750 
over the same month a year ago. Colo- 
rado furnished three fifths of the sup- 
plies; however the decrease in num- 
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bers on feed in this state was felt q 
the market, and because of no notice 
able upturns in price trends, lan} 
were held back wherever possible. 
Fed wooled lambs at Denver the pag 
month of January closed 20 cents pe 
hundred lower than opening valug 
The month started out with a $9 FPR 
top and wound up with $8.80 FPR. 
Prices dropped off during the middk 
of the first week in January to an $8.6) 


FPR top on January 4, making for thi 
low spot of the month. A graduli: 
strengthening took place from then oj 
to January 11 and 12 when a top off 


$9 FPR was again reached. 


The second low period occurred bef! 


tween January 13 and 17 when beg 
lambs topped at $8.75 FPR. 
then on another rise occurred when $i 
FPR was again reached for best lamb 
between January 18 and 22. The fo 
lowing three days, January 23, 24 an 


25, was the high time of the mont: 


when a top of $9.10 FPR was paid for 
many carloads. It might also be addei 
that January 25, in addition to bein 
the peak-of-the-month-price day wher 
$9.10 FPR was paid, was also th 


heaviest day of receipts of the entiry 


month with nearly 7,000 head in th 
yards. 

From January 26 on through Janv 
ary 30 prices again nose-dived to equa 
the previous low time of the month 0 
$8.60 FPR, which occurred before 01 
January 4. A 20-cent upturn in price 
from the day before came on January 
31. 

Feeding lambs sold on a fairly steady 
basis all during January, ranging from 
$8.25 to $8.60, and an average on tht 
18 carloads sold of $8.48. Many smal 
trucked-in lots of feeders were take 
at $7.35 to $7.85, with most sales a 
$7.50 to $7.75. Carloads of feeding 
lambs originated in the states of Colo 
rado, Wyoming, New Mexico aii 
Idaho. 


Trucked-in fat lambs sold in a rang 


of $7.50 to $8.60 in January, with tl 
bulk of sales at $8 to $8.50. 

Most carloads of fat ewes originatim 
at points in Colorado, Wyoming atl 
Idaho sold from $4 to $4.60 flat basis 
Trucked-in ewes were cleared at most) 
$3.75 to $4.25 for the better grades 


Fron 
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and from $2.25 to $3.50 for the com- 


ce mon to medium kinds. 


In the shipments of nearly 73,000 
head of sheep and lambs out of the 
Denver market during January, there 
were 20,500 head of feeder lambs sold 
on and through the market, which went 
to feed lots located from Colorado 
to Illinois. This left around 52,000 
head of fat sheep and lambs that 
were shipped out to many slaughter- 
ing points between Denver and the 
i Atlantic Coast. 

* Local slaughter last month totaled 
i 24,626 head of sheep and lambs, which 
was about 5,000 head under that dur- 
Jing January a year ago. 

R. C. Albright 





Kansas City 


60-cent range, from $8.65 to 
$9.25, covered the movement in 
lamb prices the first month this year. 
It was a typical January market—no 
extreme high prices and no extreme 
low prices, quality considered, and the 
trade operated under fairly good orders. 
Killers held good orders. However, 
they were inclined to operate with 
some degree of caution, owing to the 
fact that government estimate of the 
supply on feed was slightly larger than 
a year earlier. There has not been 
enough volume in the movement in the 
past thirty days to indicate that the 
government estimate will stand up. 
In Kansas City January was the 
coldest first month in any year. The 
mean temperature for the month was 
12.3 degrees. The former low average 
mean temperature for January was 
established in 1912 at 16.7 degrees. 
In addition to the low temperatures, 
snow that fell early and throughout 
the period in the area east of the 
Rocky Mountains, remained on the 
ground up to the close of the month. 
The few sheep and lambs that were on 
Wheat fields in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
| Texas had to be marketed or turned 
to different feeding positions. Not- 
withstanding this necessity, receipts in 
Kansas City fell considerably short of 
January, 1939. This leads to the opin- 
ion that the government figures of 
supply on feed, in the winter wheat 
belt, are materially too large. Kansas 


was credited with a 23 per cent de- 
crease, Texas with a 10 per cent in- 
crease and Oklahoma with a 43 per 
cent decrease. Wheat-field lambs in 
all three states have been shipped, 
leaving farm-feeding and a few com- 
mercial feed lots with the remainder. 
The central and northern corn belts 
probably have more lambs than a year 
ago, but to date marketing does not 
indicate any material increase. 


45 


December closed and January open- 
ed with a $9.10 top. The next ten 
days there was a 35-cent decline to 
$8.75. This was followed by a rally 
of 50 cents which uncovered a $9.25 
top on the 19th that held for seven 
consecutive days. However, on Mor 
cay, the 29th, killers broke lambs 50 
cents, took off another dime the next 
day and on the last day of the month 
added 10 cents to bring the top to 
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WHAT ARMOUR 
MEANS 


TO THE FARMER 


Armour and Company is a connecting link between the producer and 
the consumer. Such a link is necessary because it would be impossible 
for the millions of farmers scattered all over the nation to have a sales 
contact with tens of millions of consumers in the densely populated 
cities. 


Armour and Company pays spot cash for all the livestock, produce, 


and other raw materials purchased from the farmers—and there is 
ALWAYS a market which will buy all the livestock offered for sale 
by the farmers, 


Armour and Company prepares and distributes and advertises meat 
and other food products in a manner which makes them highly ac- 
ceptable to consumers, thus encouraging consumers to put a maximum 
value on them, which, in turn, is reflected in better prices for raw 
materials. 


Armour and Company operates so efficiently that three-fourths of 
all the money obtained by the company through the sale of meat, 
produce and by-products can be AND IS paid back to the farmers. 


Selling to Armour and Company and buying Armour's Star Meats, 
and other products is just good business on the part of the nation's 
livestock producers and farmers. 


President 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


Producers of Armour’s Star Ham, Star Bacon, Star Sausage, and a 


Complete Line of Quality Canned Meats. 
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MINTRA 
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a Full Year! 


Yes sir, a clear, readable brand af- 
ter a year’s exposure. Once-a-year 
branding cuts both laborand liquid 
cost right in two in the middle. 
One prominent Wyoming sheep- 
man said,’I can easily brand 3000 
head with 5 gallons of MINTRA.” 
The Secretary of a state association 
said,""Membersreportthat MINTRA 
goes 30% farther than any other 
they have used.” Real economy. Al- 
ways ready to use. Needs no thick- 
ening; won't damage wool.5 colors. 
Write for Name of Your Dealer or Warehouse. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Ellis Paint Co., Butte; Salt Lake Hard- 
ware Co., Salt Lake City, Boise and 
Grand Junction; Rohlff Lumber and 
Supply Co., Casper; Gross, Kelly Co., 
Las Vegas; Radford Grocery Co., Ros- 
well and Carlsbad 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 





Manufacturers 


PAINTS + VARNISHES « MURESCO 








Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. | 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 











$8.85. In the last eleven days the price 
movement covered a wider range than 
in the first 21 days of the period. 


Fat sheep prices fluctuated only 25 
cents and most of the time quotations 
were well above December. Fat ewe 
top ranged from $4 to $4.50, mostly 
$4.25 to $4.50, and fed yearlings were 
largely on a $7.25 to $7.85 basis. Some 
fresh shorn yearlings and two’s turned 
at $6 to $6.75. 


Comparatively, few well-finished 
lambs were in the month’s supply. Tex- 
as, Oklahoma and Kansas lambs in 
the average, were not up to last year’s 
level. Nebraska and Colorado sent in 
some well-finished kinds and in most 
cases they commanded a premium over 
other offerings. New Mexico lambs 
are beginning to show fair finish. 
Weights thus far have been relatively 
heavy. Either feeders sorted out and 
marketed the heavy lambs or lambs 
were strong weights when they went 
on feed. 


Prices for both lambs and sheep the 
past month were very close to those in 
January, 1939. The top in January 
last year was $9.15 and the low top 
was $8.65. This compares with an 
$8.65 low and a $9.25 high this year. 
Fwes made $4 to $4.50 tops in both 
months, and yearling top in January, 
1939, was $7.75, a dime short of the 
past month. February prices last year 
were about the same as in the preced- 
ing month and this year they are ex- 
pected to be equally as good, if not 
better than in the second month last 
year. The wool market is in a better 
position than a year ago, and employ- 
ment conditions are considerably im- 
proved. However, low pork prices may 
be a drag on other meats in retail 
channels. 


January receipts were 109,828, com- 
pared with 126,734 in the first month 
last year, a decrease of 16,911, or 
slightly more than 13 per cent. 


C. M. Pipkin 





Omaha 


N MANY ways the fat lamb market 
for the past month was similar to 
that for January, 1939, indicating that 
the factors determining prices and char- 
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acter of the supply were, with the ol, 
ception of the war, mainly seasonf 
Killer lamb prices again stayed cla 
to $9, and only a down turn during 4 
last three days caused the market 
register a loss of about 25 cents {if 
the month. | 


Receipts of sheep and lambs we 
120,380, a decrease of 1,810 from th 
total for January, 1939, but arou 
19,000 more than came during J 
cember. It was almost entirely a fg 
waoled lamb market, of course, wil 
the bulk of them coming from cop 
mercial feeding areas in western Nk 
braska, Colorado, and Wyoming. 

Although wool markets were w 
even, they continued to provide sy 
port prices for lambs on the hog 
Dressed markets were, on the who 
in good condition. It seemed th 
changes in receipts from one week 
the next had most to do with pri 
movements, for when the market swu 
upward to $9.25@9.45, lambs wel 
on the rails in numbers such that pric 
usually turned downward. A drop 
$8.75 shut off supplies and prices agai 
moved upward. 

The matter of extra weight aga 
lurks around the corner whenever 
buyer and a salesman dicker, but 9 ¢p 
far there hasn’t been the surplus @ y, 
lambs that would allow buyers to appli p, 
penalties to loads averaging 100 pouniy ;, 
or more. Quite a few feeders seem if}¢ 
have resolved to avoid the danger 0}; 
such penalties, even though mild weil i 
ther brings temptation to keep ti ,, 
lambs on feed. b 

There are several conditions tha 
could develop and cause the fat lamin 
market to not repeat the advance maijy fi 
as the fed lamb season moved alow 
last year. One would be a markt 
gain in receipts, and another would} 
losses in the wool market. There 4 
signs that the wool market will ™ 
provide as much backing as it has sin 
last fall. Still another consideration! 
the fact that prices of stock ordinaril 
tend to hold the same position relatil 
to each other, and thus far lamb pric 
have not shared the losses taken }) 
cattle and hogs. 

“Firm” again is the best descriptid 
of the feeder lamb market. Durit 
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<<] STEWART 2-Man Portable Shearer 




















luring : COMPLETE WITH ENGINE -AND GRINDER 
market ES : bs a i Sear 
cents { 
| SET IT UP ANYWHERE 
| Single unit 
mbs we Convenient base and three-section joint- outfit can 
from {W™] ed shafts same as used on Stewart Custom be installed 
Shearer. Hundreds of units in use with in the trunk 
it aroun this special shaft prove it unequalled for of an auto- 
ring D easy, convenient operation under all con- mobile and 
a] ditions—in the back end of a truck or any operated as 
oly a fel] platform two feet or more above ground illustrated 
Irse, wif level. Compact, light in weight, easily to right. 
wa. transported anywhere, here is the ideal 
‘om CO auxiliary equipment for a big plant or com- 
stern Ne plete for a team of two custom shearers. 
: Famous make engine is the last word in 
Ing. easy starting, reliability and economy. LOW COST 
were ln Elimination of cones, clutches, etc., and 
vide sw LATEST E-B SHEARS development of new type engine make pos- 
the hoo! CAST IRON DISC GRINDER Similar a sible the low price of this new Stewart 
i machine e q i cae 
1e whol Two latest Stewart E-B wide handpieces $94.50 f.o.b. Salt Lake City Two-Man Portable Shearer—§50 below the 
red ¢ with four wide combs and eight wide cut- price of any comparable equipment. Low- 
. ters are included. Special heavy duty grinder with two 13-inch est upkeep cost of any shearing gear on the market. See 
week cast iron discs, cement brush, emery circles, etc. Latest Catalog GE-2. Shipping weight, 250 pounds. Price........ $175.00 
‘ith prig Stewart Positive Drive V-Belt Gear. f.o.b. Salt Lake City. 
et SWul 
tbs wer For The Best In Shearing Equipment Of All Kinds... See The Stewart Line Of Shears, Combs, Cutters, Grinders 
lat pric 
drop { 
P| Made and Guaranteed by CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 48 Years Making Quality Products 
Ces agal FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 5505 ROOSEVELT RD., CHICAGO, ILL. e WESTERN OFFICE: 224 S. W. TEMPLE ST., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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January, it took a down turn lasting 
three days or more to affect feeder 
values, so prices consistently were a 
prop under the killer market. Feeder 
top ranged from $8.90 down only to 
$8.65, and showed a gain of about 
15 cents for the month. Choice qual- 
ity lambs weighing about 65 pounds 
continue to be the kind wanted most, 
but generally they aren’t to be had 
and the country is taking lambs weigh- 
ing 75 pounds or more. Good demand 
for feeders should continue during the 
weeks to come, barring any sustained 
down turn in the fat lamb market. 


The outlook for the ewe market is 
rather uneven. With spring not far 
away, the country demand is more and 
more for ewes showing plenty of lamb 
and in good condition. The ewe that 
lacks the condition to sell well to 
packers, and that is bred to lamb late, 
is the kind for which it seems the go- 
ing will be hardest. Apparently there 
are no more ewes than usual on feed, 
and prices of killers should make sea- 
sonal gains. Ray Burley 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for January were 94,700 

compared with 77,186 in Decem- 
ber and 94,063 in January a year ago. 
Of the month’s total, 25,047 came from 
Texas and New Mexico, 13,079 from 
Colorado, 8,166 from Nebraska and 
12,952 from Kansas. The lamb market 
for the month was uneven from day 
to day and closed around 25 cents 
lower. The high point of the month 
was {$9.35 on best fed westerns, and 
the closing top was $8.90. Natives sold 
at $8.75 on the extreme close. Fall 
clips from local territory sold up to 
$8.25 late in the month, and Texas 
lambs sold at $7.60. The top on wool- 
ed lambs from Texas and New Mex- 
ico usually ranged 15@25 cents under 
local and western fed kinds. Fat ewes 
closed around 50 cents higher, with 
best Nebraskas at $5 on the close. 
Other aged sheep show little change 
for the month. Fall clipped yearlings 
sold late $7.25@7.50 with twos around 


$6.50, and old wethers quoted around 
$5.50. 


H. H. Madden 





Auction Prices of Fat 
Lambs at Denver Show 


a THE auction sale of fat sheep 

and lambs held in Denver Janu- 
ary 17 during show week, the grand 
champion lamb shown by Keith White 
of Lexington, Nebraska, was sold to 
Howard Dougherty of Craig, Colo- 
rado at $2.05 per pound, at a weight of 
85 pounds. The grand champion carload 
of fat lambs exhibited by Frank H. 
Means of Saguache, Colorado, was 
sold to Swift & Company at $15 per 
hundred, averaging 94 pounds per 
head. The grand champion carload of 
fat ewes belonging to Brice & May of 
Wheatland, Wyoming, was sold to Swift 
at $5.50 per hundred, averaging 107 
pounds per head. 
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AS WE write this for the February number uf the Na-_ in a schoolroom, a youth as unknown today as William } 
tional Wool Grower, the month of January, with its Borah was unkown in Idaho forty years ago, who will fig a 


state and national wool growers’ conventions, has been 
written into the history of 1940 events. The citizens of 
Casper and the members of the Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association can well be proud of the grand way in which 
they entertained the visitors and delegates to the Diamond 
Jubilee of the National Wool Growers Association. 

We, the American people, looking over “our garden of 
tomorrow,” find ourselves on the threshold of an election 
year, an election to which the people are pinning their 
hopes. And back of every hope there is a candidate with 
a promise. Moses, looking over Jordan before turning his 
“party” over to Joshua, saw no greater promise land than 
the United States in an election year. 

In this election year of 1940 many of the dividing 
lines of the two old parties will disappear. There may be 
a conflict between youth and age: youth will be looking 
forward to the new and age will look and cling to the tradi- 
tions of the past. Youth has the courage, the faith, the 
vitality to go forward to discover the new; try new ven- 
tures; scrap the old. Age will be content to jog along, 
“Let well enough alone,” travel the old trails. Joe Bush 
says yesterday is a canceled check; tomorrow a promissory 
note. Today is today with cash in hand. 

As we speak here of youth and age, we do not use the 
yardstick of years. The years may be many or few; some 
are old at twenty, others young at eighty. It’s the spirit, 
the heart, the mind within, not the form without, by which 
we measure youth and age. The late Senator William E. 
Borah never put on the mantle of old age. From the day 
he entered public life as the Senator from Idaho, he carried 
the banner of youth. He looked to the future; he lived in 
the blaze of the great today. The mournful “might-have- 
been” was but the echo of a yesterday that had been lived 
and used. He lived and worked in the great today and laid 
the rocks of a solid street on yesterday’s untrod grass; 
a builder of those buildings wherewith the builder also 
grows. 

Und then like Joe Bush says, one night when the sun 
was low and the train of time as the schedules show was 
slowing up at the station gate and the clock hand pointed 
at the hour of fate; when the love and the laughter that 
lived in him were hushed in the'corridors quiet and dim; 
then someone whispered, “The end is near.” I wonder 
where did he go from here? 

I, Peter, who write this column don’t know the answer 
to that “where-did-he-go-from-here” question. But of this 
I am sure, that somewhere in Idaho there is a youth, on a 
farm, on a sheep or cattle range, in a store or office, maybe 








his inspiration in the useful life of Senator Borah; who yj 
build on the moral forces of right and justice; who will offg 
freedom to those who have the courage to accept it an 
the will to live it. - 
Slavery is for those who live in the shadow of fear} ye 
freedom for those who have the courage to carry the fly 
of liberty. To the youth of today, as to the youth of every 
generation, there is a frontier with opportunities for thos 
who will take up the responsibilities of life and bring \ 
them happiness, success and that contentment that goes | m 
those who have the courage to fit themselves for the jg 
pa 
at hand. aa 
In a democracy such as the United States of Americi a}, 
the important places in industry or politics do not go to ti} ye 
sons of the men who held them yesterday. The monumel ar 
built at the head of Main Street to commemorate grani fp 
father’s memory was not placed there because of somethin jn 
a grandchild did. at 
Legislation can be a help or a hindrance to those wh th 
are engaged in useful and gainful employment. The con} M 
modity of labor cannot be sold at a long price on a bam n 
rupt market, and the idea that the commodity of labor, 
the products of the range or the ranch can be sold at co : 
while the industrialist and the farmer collect a profit frot” 
the government is just plain political hooey; a oolitills 
promise dedicated to a proposition that won’t work. 
The United States may be lost in a political wilderney 
without a “pillar of fire by night,” or a “cloud by day” ti 
point the way, but there will be no going back to the flesiy 
pots of Egypt. Youth will blaze the way und the way i 
straight ahead. Und on that trail of today that opens th) 
way for tomorrow, those who are young in mind, heart ami 
soul will lead the way. 
Und in this “land of now” between the “might-have” 
been” of yesterday und the “vague maybe” of tomorrong 
the voters, you in your small precinct, I in mine, have ji 4 
as much of a responsibility to our government as the me) 
in the halls of our National Congress or our state capitol) 
We are Americans; none have the right to compel 7 
to vote for an individual or a principle to which we at ‘ 
opposed. If we are cheap, shoddy Americans, we can plag} 
ourselves on the auction block, sell our citizenship for’ 
little pelf or place und power, or stagger to the votitl 
place blindfolded by political prejudice; or we can as cil 
zens vote to keep alive the United States of America, al” 
no President, no Congressman, no Senator, no Goverii” 
has a greater privilege than that. 
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Sheep and Lambs on Feed 
January 1, 1940 


E number of sheep and lambs on 
feed January 1, 1940, in the prin- 
cipal feeding states was about 3 per 
cent larger than the number on feed 
January, 1939, it was reported recently 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
The estimated number on feed at the 
beginning of this year was 6,000,000 
head compared with 5,823,000 a year 
earlier with 5,997,000 head 2 years 
ago, and with 5,558,000 head the 5- 
y OF feat year (1933-37) average. 
otal ' The number on feed was larger at 
for a the beginning this year than last in 
. mboth the corn belt and western states. 
bring 4 The number in the 11 corn belt states 
't 06S iff was estimated at 3,311,000 head, com- 
r the jg pared with 3,149,000 head a year 
earlier, an increase of 162,000 head or 
Americ about 5 per cent. The number this 
80 to ti vear was about the same as on Janu- 
lonumegs ary 1, 1935, which was the peak year 
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€ grangy for feeding in these states. The number 
omethig in the eastern corn belt states was 

about 47,000 head larger this year 
10Se wh than last, with increases in Ohio and 
‘he comm Michigan, a decrease in Indiana, and 


a bank no change in Illinois and Wisconsin. 

labor, a In the western corn belt the num- 
| at com ber this year was 115,000 head larger, 
fit fro } with increases in Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
politic souri and Nebraska with no change 
c. in South Dakota and a decrease in 
Idernege Kansas. The number in Nebraska was 
day” ™ larger this year than last; in the Scotts- 
e flee bluff area the number was up about 
way iy 20,000 head and in the balance of the 


ens thy State it was larger by about 40,000 
art anja head. The decrease in Kansas was 

largely in the number on wheat pas- 
t-havelt tures, little wheat pasture being avail- 


norris 2bDle for finishing lambs this year. 


ve jus The largest decreases were in Colo- 
he me Tado and Oklahoma. The estimated 
apitokge Number on feed in Colorado this year 
apel wy WS 925,000 head compared with 1,- 


we am £05,000 head a year earlier. The num- 
1 plage ber was smaller than last year in all 
for iE of the feeding areas of the state except 
_. the Western Slope, with the largest 


or relative decreases in the Arkansas Val- 
© ley and the dry land area. The total 
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for Colorado was the smallest since 
1927. 









Earlier in the season it seemed prob- 
able that the number fed in the west- 
ern states would be smaller this year 
than last. And although the number 
on feed January 1 is a little larger 
than a year earlier, the number fed 
throughout the winter feeding season 
is expected to be smaller during the 
1939-40 season than during the 1938- 
39 season. 

Up to January 1 weather conditions 
were generally favorable for feeding 
operations in all areas and lambs are 
reported to have made good gains. Be- 
cause of the rather early movement of 
feeder lambs into the corn belt this 
season, it is expected that marketings 
of fed lambs from the corn belt in 
January and early February will be 
relatively large. 

The accompanying table shows the 
estimated number on feed January 1, 
by states for the years 1939 and 1940: 


SHEEP AND LAMBS ON FEED! 
By States as of January 1, 1939 and 1940 




















Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 

State 1939 1940 
TCU RS oh a yen a 45 45 
Oe ee 324 375 
| ADE lar as 206 190 
Way ee eee 280 
ER 262 
OMANI 82 82 
a re eee 245 300 
Sal de Be ee eben ee IRE 470 530 
NE ee) 150 170 
South Daketa —.........__._. 212 212 
Plepeiaees 2 600 660 
ME eee ce ee 330 250 
Total Corn Belt, 11 States... 3,149 3,311 
North Dakota _.....-_-__. 84 94 
G2 OS ene ee eee 98 5§ 
ja PEI noe 210 231 
qaeneate 2 ES 300 
Idaho Sas 196 
Tee .... 300 
Colorado... ETS 925 
New Mexico —........... 65 141 
| ee are ae ae 9 15 
US eer 153 
COUN: Sp a Bay 12 15 
Washington a 37 
CPE oa nt 70 58 
0 | a er || 124 
Total 14 Western States... 2,629 2,644 
Total United States... 5,823 6,000 


Includes sheep and lambs on feed in com- 
mercial feed lots. 
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ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANT 





) bt the free wind make your electricity. This big, 
powerful, mew streamlined Wincharger has been es- 
pecially designed for ranch homes. Will generate elec- 
tricity to fully light your ranch house, bunk houses, etc., 
and run water pump, refrigerator, washer, iron, radio, 
and other appliances. Capable of producing up to 200 
kilowatt hours of electricity per month under average 
wind conditions. Sturdily built to give long uninter- 
rupted service. Few moving parts. All exposed metal 
parts are stainless steel or galvanized. All important 
mechanical parts and electrical connections completely 
enclosed. Fully insulated and moisture proof construc- 
tion insures long steady performance under every con- 
dition. Weight of generator and turntable assembly 


approximately 386 pounds. FOR LIGHTS 
AVAILABLE IN 32 VOLTS AND RADIO ONLY 


ati f A Many ranchers use 
This big streamlined unit alsomade | Wincharger’s 6 or 
in 32-volt capacity. Other size | moawy duty 
Winchargers available to meet | Plants or electrify- 
every ranch requirement. 
lights andradioonly 
is wanted. Mail cou- 
pon below for com- 


ing tenant houses 
MAIL COUPON TODAY od. Batt 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION plete information. 
ree ~ ~ ————————— 





where power for 








| WINCHARGER CORPORATION |! 
i World's ee Makers of Wind-Electric = i 
uipment 
1 Dept. NWG-2-40 ities Sioux City, Iowa i] 
1 Send yourr REE booklet and fullinformationon how 4 
} I can light and power my ranch with Wincharger. 1 
- | SPOPLERE ERROR RE re re ; 
; BP ae ottisdisoensceeeeaee ee ae ! 
J County... cece cee ececeeeeeeeee ss aoen ob ace : 
' I now ee ee are pe aye hey ae ee ! 
L we eee wees wee eee ee eee eeeeese | 
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CORRIEDALES 


The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
literature and list of breeders. 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl. 








SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 


More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 
THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Gavin McKerrow, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 








MERINO SHEEP 
Excel] all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and list of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


. NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. . 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 











HAMPSHIRES 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 


Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 


Macmillan Hoopes, Pres., Wilmington, Del. 








National Farm Credit Policy 
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(Continued from page 31) 


when other agencies in the same depart- 
ment, the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration and the Farm Security Administra- 
tion are engaged in making benefit payments 
and direct relief grants which need not be 


paid back. 


I do not believe such widely divergent 
programs can be successfully administered 
in the same department of government over 
a period of years. Each has its place. I am 
not suggesting that other programs be 
changed or eliminated. Many of them have 
been and are most helpful. However, I do 
not think you can tie them together with- 
out weakening—perhaps even ultimately de- 
stroying—the cooperative credit system. 

If the development of farm credit into 
a strong, self-supporting, cooperative sys- 
tem, is to be continued, it is essential that 
farmers, investors, and the general public 
clearly distinguish between loans made by 
farm credit and government loans which 
involve a substantial element of relief, or at 
least high risk and extremely heavy super- 
visory costs. Otherwise, it seems to me that 
over the years, farm credit will be gradu- 
ally forced to depart from sound policies, 
even though there be no present intention 
to do so and even though the changes are 
gradual, operating expenses and the cost of 
loanable funds for use in financing farmers 
and stockmen will increase. Such an increase 
eventually might make necessary annual fed- 
eral appropriations for operating expenses 
and losses or some form of government guar- 
antee if credit is to be provided at interest 
rates comparable with those obtained by 
homeowners, business, and industry. The 
Farm Credit Administration would then be- 
come more and more a government-owned 
and operated credit system, leaning heavily 
upon the federal treasury for support with 
all the dangers such a situation would hold 
from the standpoint of both farmers and 
taxpayers. 


Importance to Farmers of Keeping Farm 
Credit System Sound 


If the cooperative credit units which 
comprise the Farm Credit Administration 
are not kept sound, they cannot be made 
self-supporting. If they are not self-support- 
ing, they will necessarily be dependent upon 
the federal government for funds. If a point 
should be reached where the government is 
called upon to supply or even guarantee loan 
funds for agriculture, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the government will determine 
how much in the way of loan funds are to 
be supplied or guaranteed. It is also prob- 
able that under such circumstances the gov- 
ernment would assume full control of the 
system. Instead of a dependable source of 


credit controlled by farmers, agriculture 
would find itself dependent upon the atti. 
tude and policies of changing national ad. 
ministrations. Future administrations may 
not always be sympathetic to the needs of 
agriculture. 


Statements Made Not to Be Construed as 
Criticism of Other Farm Programs 


The statements I have made concerning 
other programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture are not to be construed as indicating 
any lack of sympathy with such programs, 
Many of them have proved most helpful to 
farmers. It is recognized, of course, that 
there are deserving farmers who cannot meet 
sound credit standards, but who may be 
assisted in re-establishing themselves as self- 
supporting members of the community 
through the use of emergency or rehabilita- 
tion loans of one kind or another. Other 
agencies such as the Emergency Crop and 
Feed Loan Section and the Farm Security 
Administration have been established to meet 
the needs of this group and are doing s 
within the limits of available funds. Because 
the Farm Credit Administration cannot 
serve them, indicates no lack of sympathy 
or understanding of their problems. The 
proper approach to the problems of this 
group is through strengthening the services 
of other agencies, not through taking steps 
which may weaken the credit standards of 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

Neither do I mean to reflect in any state- 
ments I have made upon the good intentions 
of present or future administrators. It is 
not a question of the merits of other pro- 
grams to aid agriculture or the intentions 
of present or future administrators. The 
question is whether farm credit can be 
kept sound and self-supporting if it becomes 
a part of, or is popularly identified with a 
department responsible for the administra- 
tion of programs of a greatly different char- 
acter. 

I do not think it can be done over a 
period of years. I do not mean to infer that 
sudden pressures will develop or that sudden 
changes will be made. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that essential distinctions can be main- 
tained over a period of years and through 
changing national administrations. 


Withdrawal of Capital From Farm 
Credit Units 


One recent development should be men- 
tioned. On January 4 of this vear in a mes- 
sage to Congress submitting the budget for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1940, the 
statement was made that it is believed that 
the capital funds of various credit corpora- 
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tions established by the federal government 
can be reduced by 700 millions. This item 
is apparently included in estimated treasury 
cash receipts for the next fiscal year. 


So far as I can determine, figures are not 
available as to how much of the 700 mil- 
lion total is to come from units of the Farm 
Credit Administration. A hasty review of 
the capital structure and financial condition 
of various corporations in which the govern- 
ment has invested capital would indicate, 
however, that a substantial amount—per- 
haps as much as one-half of the total— 
might have to come from these credit agen- 
cies. In other words, if the federal budget 
goes through in its present form it appears 
that the federal land banks, the production 
credit associations, the banks for cooperatives 
and the federal intermediate credit banks 
may be called upon to pay back into the 
treasury a substantial part of the capital 
which the government has invested in them. 
The cash so paid in, presumably would be 
available for all kinds of general govern- 
mental expenditures. 


The whole proposal raises a number of 
serious questions from the standpoint of 
farm credit. True, the statement is made 
that in certain instances—and this would 
apply to most farm credit units—the funds 
recalled would be paid into a revolving fund 
and “will be available for new subscriptions 
to stock when, as, and if needed.” 


But suppose the money is paid in and spent 
for any of a hundred purposes. The budget 
for the next fiscal year as presently consti- 
tuted brings the national debt extremely 
close to the 45 billion debt limitation. 
Will the debt limit be raised, if necessary, in 
order to make funds available for reinvest- 
ment in these institutions if they should be 
needed? Will the government increase taxes 
to do it or cut appropriations for other 
purposes? If so, why not do one or more of 
these things now? 

And can the various units spare a part 
of their capital? Of course we don’t know 
yet how much they are going to call upon 
them to give up. This in itself is strange, to 
say the least, and raises a question as to how 
the 700 million figure was arrived at. Were 
the various credit units consulted as to how 
much capital, if any, they could spare? 


Regardless of the answer to the latter 
question, in my judgment the withdrawal 
of any substantial amount of capital will 
place the units of farm credit in a position 
where there is a distinct possibility that 
their obligations—federal land bank bonds 
the federal intermediate credit bank deben- 
tures—may at some future time have to be 
guaranteed by the government, particularly 
if money conditions should tighten up. Gov- 
ernment guarantee of the obligations of 
these institutions would, in my judgment, 
be the first step toward an out-and-out gov- 
ernment owned and operated credit system. 


What about the 


One other question. 


farmer or rancher who purchased stock in 
a production credit association, the federal 
land bank system or a cooperative which 
owns stock in a bank for cooperatives? The 
government put up a certain amount of 
capital. The farmer or rancher put up a 
certain amount. Now the government 
comes along and proposes to take out a sub- 
stantial part of its capital. True, the capi- 
tal paid back goes into a “revolving fund” 
but the cash is not set aside in 4 trust fund. 
It is mingled with other funds and may be 
spent. It is hoped, of course, it can be re- 
placed if needed, but can the farmer or 
rancher be sure? If the government is go- 
ing to raise the debt limit, increase taxes 
or cut other items in the budget to replace 
the money later, why not do it now? 


What kind of a position is the farmer- 
stockholder in? The earnings of the cor- 
poration in which he owns stock will be de- 
creased by reason of the withdrawal. Worse 
still in certain corporations, if losses should 
develop to a point where capital is impaired, 
his pro rata share of such losses will be in- 
creased. 

The federal land banks, the production 
credit associations and the banks for coopera- 
tives have tried, through careful operation, 
to conserve their capital—both the govern- 
ment’s investment and the investment of 
farmers and ranchers. They have done a 
pretty good job. Take the production credit 
associations, for example. They have 120 
millions of government capital subscribed 
for in 1933. Since that time they have made 
loans to farmers to the amount of approxi- 
mately 1.5 billions and the government’s 
capital investment is still intact. In fact, 
if these organizations were to be liquidated 
tomorrow they would pay out at more than 
100 cents per $1 invested. Can it be that 
they are to be rewarded for the good job 
they have done by having a substantial part 
of the government’s capital investment 
withdrawn and spent for any one of a hun- 
dred different purposes? Have they, by 
chance, saved their cake so that somebody 
else can eat it? 

It seems to me that the transfer of the 
Farm Credit Administration to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, followed by the ap- 
parent intention to withdraw a substantial 
amount of government capital from the sys- 
tem represents two steps in the wrong direc- 
tion—steps which in the long run will 
prove to be toward complete government 
ownership and control of the system instead 
of in the direction of greater discentraliza- 
tion of operation and greater control by 
farmers and stockmen. 


Savings Not Likely to Result from Closer 
Integration of Farm Credit with 
Agriculture 


It does not appear probable that any sub- 
stantial saving to the government or farm- 
ers can be effected by closer integration of 
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PELLETS 


Sheep & Cattle 
the 
Ideal Range 
Feed 
See Your 


Feed Dealer 
GLOBE MILLS 


Ogden Salt Lake City 











‘‘Home on the Range’’ 


Sheep Camp Trailer and Commissary 





1939 MODEL — MANY IMPROVEMENTS 

Will save you $75 per month in feed of horses, 
yet gives you the use of your truck for hauling 
lambs, feed, etc. 

n be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full size 
bed, G. W. stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment —. 
te for literatu 
ASK ABOUT WINGLINE HOUSE TRAILERS 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
427 So. Univ. Ave. 








NEVAEH. 
Serums, Aggressins, Bacterins, Vaccines 
and Antigens — Veterinary Specialties 


INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 
240-242 East 2nd So. Salt Lake City, Utah 














ATTENTION! 


CEEEEEEEUECDOCEEEUCUEDEEE DER RETEEEERERTEUUEEEEEE 
Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 

and WOOL 
to the 
idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity bendinem, _ meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams excellent for 
crossing. Produce high m4 market lam 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 
First Ties, President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 


California 

Second Vice President—George Q. Spencer, 
Payson, Utah 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors—R. E. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 


S. P. Neilsen, Nephi, Utah 


For Mistoes of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 

















American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. 8S. 

Pres., H. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie L. Crane, —— Rosa, Calif. ; — 
tor, Zz H. King, Wyo Secreta 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. "S. Hultz, t007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 


ADVISORY 
C. V. Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; H. C. 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; R. W. Phillips, 


McMinnville, Oregon; Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; M. H. Karker, 
Barrington, oe: A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
tg Col. E. Weatherly, Cochran, Geo 
J. R. Mosely, go Louisiana. 
Foe booklet, address the secretary. 


rgia ; 














The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 397,496 Rambouillets Now 
on 


Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual- 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 











President 

John K. Madsen................Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Vice-President 

Vv Pierce. Ozona, Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Mrs. Dwight Lincoln .......... Marysville, Ohio 

Directors 
W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohio 
L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 
Jones. San Angelo. Texas 





W. S. Hansen Collinston, Utah 


Joseph H. King. ----Laramie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard .. -Woodland, Calif. 

For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 
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farm credit with the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Farm Credit Administration is 
largely self-supporting. The net annual cost 
to the federal government of operating the 
system, aside from interest on the funds 
which the government originally invested to 
help farmers get the system started, is less 
than 50 cents per $1000 of the total gross 
assets. Even this could probably be absorbed 
by the district credit units and thus make 
the system wholly self-supporting, if after 
study, it appeared desirable to do so. 

It may be stated that the government’s 
capital investment in the system is intact 
and could be recovered in the event of 
liquidation. 


Business and Industry Have Independent 
Credit Agencies—~Why Not Agriculture? 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which serves business and industry, and the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and the 
Federal Housing Administration, which 
serve city home-owners, were brought to- 
gether July 1, 1939 under a reorganization 
plan what is now known as the Federal Loan 
Agency. This is an independent agency of 
government which reports directly to the 
Congress and the President, as the Farm 
Credit Administration formerly did. 

Business and industry are also served by 
credit institutions under the supervision of 
the Federal Reserve Board. This also is an 
independent agency, reporting directly to 
the Congress and the President. 

It would appear as logical to have trans- 
ferred these credit agencies serving home- 
owners, business, and industry to the De- 
partment of Commerce or some other de- 
partment of government as to have trans- 
ferred the Farm Credit Administration to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

If business, industry, and city home-own- 
ers are entitled to federal organizations 
whose sole activity is handling credit or 
supervising credit institutions serving their 
needs, why not agriculture? Isn’t the super- 
vision of institutions with over 3 billion 
dollars of loans a full-time job? 


After all, the principal job of the Farm 
Credit Administration is not the lending of 
government funds, but the supervision of a 
group of self-sustaining cooperative credit 
institutions in which the farmers of the 
country have over 130 millions of their 
own hard-earned money invested. These in- 
stitutions obtain most of their loan funds 
from the sale of securities to the investing 
public. These securities are not guaranteed 
by the federal government. It has long been 
an established principle of government that 
supervisory agencies such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and similar organizations should not 
be under a department of government, but 
should report directly to Congress and the 


The National Wool Grou, 


President. The Farm Credit Administratig, 
falls in this category. 


Farm Credit of Substantial Service to 
Agriculture Over Past 20 Years 


For a period of over 20 years, the farmey 
and stockmen of the country have bey 
working to develop, on cooperative prin, 
ciples, a credit system designed to meet x 
all times the sound credit requirements ¢ 
agriculture on terms suited to its needs anj 
at the lowest cost consistent with busine 
operations. The government’s part has bem 
primarily that of helping farmers help them. 
selves. 

Substantial progress has been made. | 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. A complete credit service for agricul. 
ture is now available. It includes long-term 
farm mortgage credit, production credit, anj 
credit for farmers’ cooperative business or. 
ganizations. 


2. Credit has been made available on; 
business basis at reasonable cost. The con. 
tract rates of interest now being charge 
by farm credit are the lowest rates eve 
made generally available to farmers ani 
their cooperatives in this or any other coun. 
try, except through direct government sub. 
sidy. 

3. As stockholders, farmer ranchers ani 
their cooperatives elect directors and shar 
in management, control, risks, and saving 
The ultimate goal is complete farmer owner. 
ship and control. 


4. The system is self-supporting, asid 
from the use of government capital which 
was invested to help farmers get it started 
This capital is intact and could be recovered 
in the event of liquidation. 


5. The system is not dependent upon the 
government for loan funds. Such funds are 
largely obtained from the sale of bonds and 
debentures to investors. Although these se- 
curities are not guaranteed by the govern- 
ment, during recent years they have sold 
at rates which compare favorably with the 
rates obtained by the federal government on 
obligations of comparable maturity. 


6. Farmers have made substantial prog- 
ress toward ownership of the system. They 
have over 130 millions of their own money 
invested in capital stock of the various units 
They are therefore interested in seeing that 
the system is maintained on a sound basis. 


Should Not Jeopardize Farm Credit by 


Experiments in Administration 


In my judgment, the sound credit require- 
ment of agriculture will be best met in the 
long run by a self-supporting cooperative 
credit system under the supervision of an in- 
dependent agency of government directly re- 
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sponsible to Congress and the President, such 
as existed prior to July 1, 1939. This agency 
might be headed either by a single adminis- 
trator—a governor—or a bipartisan board. 
Recently there has been a strongly growing 
sentiment in favor of a board. 

Such a system enables farmers, through 
cooperative action, to reach the investment 
centers of the country and borrow on terms 
of credit equality with business and indus- 
try, at minimum cost to the public and in- 
dependent of changing national administra- 
tions. 

The objective of the several credit units 
of the Farm Credit Administration is to 
make sound loans adjusted to the borrowers’ 
needs and ability to pay. In an organization 
whose sole activity is handling credit, this 
objective is always held uppermost. There 
is always grave danger of the intrusion of 
other purposes if the system becomes a part 
of a department, the major activities of 
which are in other directions. 

In view of the operating record of the 
system which extends over a period of more 
than twenty years, I know of no evidence 
of increased economy, efficiency, or service 


which will likely result from the integra- 
tion of the Farm Credit Administration with 
the Department of Agriculture. My posi- 
tion would be the same were a proposal 
made to transfer farm credit to a depart- 
ment or agency of government other than 
the Department of Agriculture. 

While there is always a possibility that 
everything might work out all right under 
the new setup, it seems to me that the prob- 
abilities are in the other direction. In any 
case, there is substantial element of risk in- 
volved. I do not believe that the 900,000 
farmer-stockholders of the country who 
have over 130 millions of their own money 
invested in the system and who have work- 
ed for over twenty years to get it where it 
is today should be asked to take that risk. 
They are the ones whose interest should 
have first consideration. 

No experiment in administration, however 
promising, is worth the risk of impairing 
the usefulness of these institutions, . devel- 
oped through experience, and which have 
rendered and can continue to render a vital 
service to agriculture at a minimum cost to 


the public. 





Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 42) 


is his working capital. The same is 
true of a lawyer. His education is part 
of his capital the same as our land is. 
Similarly, the statement can be applied 
to other industries. And there does not 
seem to be any relief for the stockman. 

It is best to leave the Forest Service 
alone and not get it mixed up with the 
Department of the Interior. There is 
too big a difference between the Taylor 
Grazing Act and the national forest 
administration to make for a satisfac- 
tory combination. 

I also am firmly convinced that the 
tariff should be taken care of by Con- 
gress and not by the President. 


S. H. Hill 


Westwater 
(Grand County) 


The weather has been dry, but at 
present (January 9) we are getting a 
fair amount of moisture. Feed condi- 
tions are normal and in this immediate 
locality stock water is plentiful. Nine 
dollars is the present price of alfalfa 
hay in the stack. 


About the usual number of ewes 
were bred for lambing this spring. No 
ewe lambs are held back in this dis- 
trict, sheepmen buying ewes for re- 
placement. 

Instead of transferring the Forest 
Service to the Department of the Inte- 
rior, most wool growers of this region 
would favor placing the Grazing Ser- 
vice under the Forest Service or at least 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

I think Congress should handle all 
tariff making and I also think that the 
livestock industry of the United States 
should have enough tariff protection to 
enable it to survive. 


Emmett Elizondo 


Cedar City 


(Iron County) 


Weather conditions through Decem- 
ber were extremely favorable for live- 
stock, and feed conditions were good 
to excellent in most parts of our winter 
range. Some few small localities, 
however, report less feed than last 
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BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 
PER GALLON 






SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
for 40 years ‘“‘The Standard Brand of the West’’ 











THE ORIGINAL 
Seif Piercing. Self Clinching 


Send for Free Sam 

















NORTH SALT LAKE 


Sheep capacity 30,000 head— 
10,000 under cover in National 
Ram Sale Barn. 

Large roomy pens, running arte- 
sian water and choice alfalfa hay. 

Competent day and night crews 
here to serve you. 


EAST or WEST for best of 
service, BILL TO FEED AT 
NORTH SALT LAKE 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake 














For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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year. Stock water is plentiful (Janu- 
ary 9). 

No alfalfa hay is for sale here but 
it can be shipped in for about $15.50 
per ton in bulk. 

There are no lambs being fed here 
this year due to the spring and sum- 
mer drought which caused a near fail- 
ure in the hay crop. 

Control of the public domain and 
constant cuts on the national forests, 
I think, will not permit any increase 
in range herds. The few outfits of 
which I am personally informed would 
indicate that about the same number 
of ewes have been bred this year as 
last and slightly fewer ewe lambs held. 

The general sentiment here is for 
keeping the national forests and the 
Grazing Division in two separate de- 
partments, at least for the present. 

I think all western producers of live- 
stock are agreed that the present sys- 
tem of making tariffs through trade 
agreements is a menace to producers 
generally. In my opinion Congress 





IOWA WANTS SHEEP and LAMBS 


Iowa farmers, feeders and breeders want to 
buy aged ewes good for one to three years in 
small flocks; young breeding ewes; feeder 
lambs; choice ewe lambs for breeding. How 
many double-deck carloads and what kinds 
have you for sale, what price, and at what 
loading station? 


FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, lowa 








CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 








American Southdown Breeders’ 
Association 


Southdowns won grand champion wether, cham- 
pion pen, and grand champion carload of 
lambs, and champion and reserve champion car- 
cass over all breeds at the 1939 International. 
Write the Secretary for additional information. 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 
Luther Belden, President 








Marketin3, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 


Wool. Growers 


134 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 











should immediately repeal the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act and if possible, without 
impairing the honor of the nation, annul 
all present agreements under the act. 

Wool growers, through their organ- 
izations, should commend the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for their re- 
cent stand against the present tariff 
system. 

I read the Wool Grower and enjoy 
it. The National Association, in my 
opinion, is an indispensable necessity. 
I often wonder what our plight might 
have been in these troublesome times 
if we had not had the services of the 
Association. 

Charles H. Esplin 


NEVADA 


Mild weather of the early part of 
the month ended toward the middle, 
with a couple of weeks of rather cold 
weather, turning warmer again near 
the end of the month. Heavy precipi- 
tation occurred, especially during the 
first two weeks, when a few stations 
reported the heaviest of record. Pas- 
turage and browse were appreciably 
improved by the moisture, but the sub- 
normal temperatures of the third week 
necessitated heavy feeding. No losses 
were reported, though some shrink- 
ages occurred. Livestock have contin- 
ued in fairly good shape in most sec- 
tions. 


Winnemucca 


(Humboldt County) 


Weather and feed conditions on the 
range are good; in fact, this is a very 
mild winter and less supplemental 
feeding is being done than a year ago 
(January 25). The price of alfalfa 
hay is $7 a ton in the stack. 

More trappers were out over this 
part of the range last fall and appar- 
ently did good work, for fewer coyotes 
are around than last year. 

Restrictions of the Taylor Grazing 
Act confront the wool growers of this 
section as one of their big problems to- 
day. Sentiment here is for the reten- 
tion of the Forest Service in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and for hav- 
ing tariff duties levied through bills 
passed by Congress rather than through 
reciprocal trade agreements. 





The National Wool Crowe; 


Everything is very quiet in this lo. 
cality, so far as bids for the 1940 woo 
clip are concerned. I think most of the 
growers will not be in too big a hurry 
to sell at shearing time, but will hold 
for higher prices. 

John Mentaberry 


CALIFORNIA 


One brief cold spell covered the state 
during the third week, but the rest of 
the month was abnormally warm and 
highly favorable for livestock, and for 
the growth of forage browse, and for- 
age crops on farms. Heavy rains oc- 
curred early in the month pretty gen- 
erally, excepting only over the south- 
eastern deserts, giving a good moisture 
supply to all crops and native vegeta- 
tion in the valleys. Pastures, ranges 
and livestock are mostly in good con- 
dition. 


OREGON 


Mild weather was favorable early in 
the month, but it was colder the rest 
of the month, causing heavier feeding 
and some shrinkages of livestock. Rains 
were generous in western valleys, 
where the land is largely bare; but 
snows fell in the eastern counties, most 
of the country being fairly well covered. 
Pasturage is still available, locally in 
the east, but more generally in the 
west, and though livestock have con- 
sumed considerable quantities of feed, 
they are in pretty good condition. 


Burns 


(Harney County) 


Since the middle of December, rains 
have given a much brighter outlook 
(January 25) as far as next spring’s 
crop of grass is concerned. There is 
no winter sheep range in this county. 

There is a 10 per cent decrease in 
the number of ewes bred in comparison 
with a year ago; profit from producing 
lambs and wool is so small that opera- 
tors are being forced out of business. 

With more trappers out and more 
work on the part of sheep operators, 
coyote numbers are being cut down. 
They are much less numerous than 
three years ago. 

W. A. Sawyer 
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WASHINGTON 


The forepart of the month, and the 
last few days, were comparatively mild, 
while the rest of the month was fairly 
cold, to the temporary detriment and 
inconvenience of livestock and livestock 
interests. Rains in the west, and snows 
in the east provided all the moisture, 
and coverage needed by grain and for- 
age aS a rule. Livestock are largely on 
feed over the eastern portion, but they 
are generally doing well, with plenty of 
feed available, either as forage, or sup- 
plemental feeds. 


Prosser 
(Benton County) 


We are having a severer winter than 
for two years past. Lambing time is 
here, and with cold weather and snow 
staring them in the face, growers are 
not feeling.any too good. They are 
also in danger of losing their range in 
the formation of a national park, an- 
other problem to worry about. 

Human nature undoubtedly will 
make growers inclined to hold this 
year’s wool clip for a higher price, but 
I'd say about 40 per cent of them will 
sell as their wool is shorn. 

Since we raised the bounty on coy- 
otes, more individual trapping has been 
done and their numbers have .- been 
quite noticeably curtailed the past year. 

Alfalfa hay can be purchased at 
$7.50 a ton in the stack (January 25). 

Clell Lung 


IDAHO 


Mild weather early in the month was 
very beneficial to livestock, but the 
third and part of the last week were 
unusually cold, causing some suffering 
among livestock. A great deal of rain 
and snow fell, bringing moisture to all 
parts of the state in abundance, and 
benefiting wheat and range forage and 
browse. Feed has been plentiful, and 
considering the brief cold spell, live- 
stock are in comparatively fine condi- 
tion, mostly thriving. 


Hagerman 
(Gooding County) 
Most of the sheep in this locality 
are on feed by January 1 of each year. 
Lambing has started (January 25), 
with very little change in the number 


of ewes on hand as compared with 
1939. From $5 to $6 is the range of 
prices on alfalfa hay. 

Regulation of the public range un- 
der the Taylor Grazing Act constitutes, 
in my judgment, the most serious prob- 
lem confronting the sheepmen of this 
section. As the Spanish sheepman says, 
“Qld Bill Taylor is sure raising hell 
on the range.” I also believe if the 
administration of the Forest Service is 
changed to the Department of the In- 
terior it will be a serious blow below 
the belt for the cattle and sheep in- 
dustries. 

Let’s stick to the good old U. S. Con- 
stitution and make trade agreements, 
treaties or what have you, with the 
“advice and consent of the Senate.” 

Charles W. Abbott 


MONTANA 


Mild weather occurred the first week, 
and the closing few days of the month, 
but some unusually severe tempera- 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 











ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 








eet of feed 
Ample facilities for long or short f 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 
B and water with expert attendants night and day. 


Liveetock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago. or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 


CAPACITY: 


Write or wire for complete information. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located on the Santa Fe 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 








KANSAS CITY 


A Big Market 





Is one of the largest sheep and lamb 
slaughter points in the United States. 


It has all the nationally known packers, 
many order and shipper buyers, and a 
demand from Southeastern states not 
represented on any other market. 


It has the great power of quickest dis- 
tribution to all sections. 

It is a market where open competitive 
demand functions at all times. 


THE KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 


A Good Market 
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tures occurred during the second, third 
and part of the fourth weeks, the cold 
being quite persistent. Increased feed- 
ing was necessary nearly everywhere, 
though feed has been plentiful. Snow 
fell generally, and covered nearly the 
entire state several inches in depth, 
sheltering grain nicely, and affording 
wide range for livestock on the open 
range and dependent on snow for mois- 
ture. Livestock are mostly reported in 
good condition. 


Knobs 
(Fallon County) 


We have had mild weather all winter, 
except for about ten days beginning 
January 16, when we had temperatures 
ranging from zero to 30 below and 
high winds. Stock, however, have 
come through well and today (the 
27th) it is thawing under a southwest 
wind. Very little hay has been fed to 
sheep and not so much grain as in 
previous winters. Altogether sheep in 
this part of the country are in fully as 
good shape as they were this time last 
year. 

Coyotes are not bothering us this 
winter to speak of, as we have lots of 
rabbits and sagehens for them to feed 
on. 

I have not heard of any wool being 
contracted around here. 

Harvey Kile 


Dillon 
(Beaverhead County) 


January weather is normal (the 
26th) and there is good feed in the 
hills. The number of ewes on feed is 
just about the same as in the past two 
or three years. Alfalfa hay is selling 
in a range of $3.50 to $5. 

If the Department of the Interior 
takes hold of the national forests, we 
may have to summer our sheep on our 
hay meadows. Secretary Hull’s trade 
agreements are also causing the sheep- 
men a good deal of worry, and the 
conflict between big game and livestock 
on the national forests contributes its 
share of grief. 

Hans Pedersen 


WYOMING 


The first week was mild, the second 
normal, and the last few days of the 


month were mild again, but the third 
week was much the coldest week of 
the winter to date. Snows fell at timely 
intervals and mostly in goodly amounts, 
covering the state generally, excepting 
only parts of the northeastern portion. 
Livestock consumed a great deal of 
feed during the cald weather, but as 
the cold wave was of brief duration, 
livestock are largely in fair to good 
shape. Previously some shrinkages 
were reported. Range forage is fairly 
good. 


Casper 
(Natrona County) 


It has been unusually cold, with 
crusted snow over the little grass that 
there is, and more sheep are being fed 
(January 25) than a year ago at this 
time. Hay is not sold in the stack 
here; baled and delivered at the ranch 
it is costing $12 a ton. 

While there isn’t a nibble from deal- 
ers on the 1940 wool clip yet, most 
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The National Wool Grower 


growers will be inclined to sell at 
shearing time, I believe. 

I think the uncertainty as to the} 
wool tariff that has been created by 
reciprocal trade agreements is causing $.- 
the wool growers more concern than} 
anything else at this time. Tariff mak-[ 
ing should be left in the hands of Con- 
gress. 





G. E. Barker 
Buffalo 


(Johnson County) 


Feed on the range is fair, short but 
of good quality (January 26). The 
weather has been good, except that it is 
too dry for the best feed conditions. 
Our stock water supply is very low 
and supplementary water is sorely 
needed. Six dollars a ton is being paid 
generally for alfalfa hay in the stack. 

Breeding bands are about the same 
size as in 1939, but there was a slight 
increase in the number of lambs kept 
over for stock ewes compared with a 
year ago. 

I think the Forest Service should be} 
left in the Department of Agriculture 
and that Congress should take care of 
all tariff making. 





J. S. Woosley 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Buffalo 
(Harding County) 


Weather and feed conditions are 
about normal (January 24). There 
hasn’t been even a flurry in contract- 
ing 1940 wools yet. Most growers 
around here will want to sell their clip 
at shearing time, as I read the signs. 

Tariff making through trade agree- 
ments is the only sensible way to 
handle that problem. 

H. W. Clarkson 
Philip 
(Haakon County) 

The range feed is very poor and we 
have had to feed our sheep all through 
January. No offers have been made for 
our 1940 wools, but prevailing senti- 
ment among growers seems to be to 
hold for higher prices than were paid 
early last year. 

We need a better protective tariff. 
We can’t raise wool at 18 to 23 cents 
a pound and make a profit. 

Ernest Clements 








